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ABSTRACT 

This study examines the effects of recent statewide 
education reforms on small, rural schools in 13 Appalachian states. 
Education reform measures passed in the Appalachian states during 
1982-1987 focused on improving schools through the following major 
approaches: (1) increased accountability through testing students and 
changing accreditation standards for schools; (2) higher minimum 
standards in schools and mandated curriculum improvements; (3) 
changes in teacher compensation, certification, and professional 
development; (4) new , programs to improve administration and 
leadership; (5) mandated programs for special populations; and (6) 
increased state aid and changes in financial aid formulas. 
Forty-seven responses from a mail survey of 114 rural school 
districts and interviews witn 80 state policymakers and local 
education officials indicate that (1) reform implementation has 
stretched the administrative and financial capacity of rural school 
districts; (2) new curricula requirements have forced innovative 
approaches such as teacher sharing between districts and the use of 
technology in classroom instruction; (3) student test scores have 
improved over the past four years, but dropout rates remain high; (4) 
programs for special populations have added to the resources of rural 
schools; and (5) despite large increase in state aid to rural school 
districts, school improvements have required increases in local 
financing as well. Appendices outline the research methodology, 
summarize education reforms enacted and implemented in each of the 13 
states since 1982, present the survey results, and include the 
interview questions. The report contains 88 references. (SV) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Tntroductinn 

As the education reform movement has swept the nation, the 13 states in the Appalachian 
region have been leaders in implementing education improvement programs. The Appalachian 
Regional Commission has long been deeply interested in fostering educational improvement in 
the region* A major concern of the Commission has been the effects of statewide education 
reforms on rural schools, particularly schools in very small, relatively remote rural areas. As a 
result, the Commission asked State Research Associates to conduct a three*part study* First, a 
comprehensive description of statewide education reform measures enacted from 1982 - 1987 
was developed Second, infomiation on the impact of these reforms was requested from 1 14 
school districts in small, rural communities throughout the 13-state region. Finally, interviews 
were conducte/1 witii state leaders and local officials to determine the perceived impact of state 
education refo'^m measures on small, rural schools in Appalachian 

Purposes and Methodology of the Study 

This study of education reform in rural Appalachia is designed to elicit information on 
the consequences of reforms in the schools — the impacts of statewide reform measures on 
students, teachers and administrators in small, rural school districts. Are improved educational 
programs being offered to students inrural schools as a result of statewide reforms? Are students 
achieving more, dropping out less? How have schools changed as a result of statewide education 
reform measures? 

The study is also concerned with the impact of reform in the communities that support 
small, rural schools. Have these reforms changed public opinion about schools or the value of 
schooling in rural communities? ^Has statewide education reform required rural communities to 
increase financial support to the schools? Do communities take seriously the link between 
education reform and economic development activities? Finally, the study attempts to elicit 
perceptions among state and local leaders about the overall impact of statewide education refonn 
on rural schools and suggests issues that are likely to be addressed in new education reform 
proposals as states and localities work together to improve education in rural areas in the future. 

Because of the lack of objective data on the outcomes of statewide education refomis in 
rural areas, the approach to the study is to describe the various statewide reforms and to elicit 
opinions and perceptions of state and local political leaders, analysts and school officials about 
tiie impact of the refomis in rural schools. A combination of collecting information on the 
implementation of the reforms, surveys and interviews with state and local participants in the 
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educational process is used to piece together a picture of the impact of statewide reforms on small^ 
rural schools in Appalachian 

Thinking Ahout Rural Schools 

Theperceptionamongstate political and educational leaders thatall schools — especially 
rural and inner-city schools — were failing provided the impetus for statewide education reforms 
throughout the Appalachian region. Rural schools exhibit several characteristics that set them 
apart from other schools, and may influence the ways in which statewide reforms affect schools, 
students.and rural communities* Among these characteristics are: 

• Rural schools are more influenced by the economic and cultural outlooks of their 
communities than other schools; 

• Rural schools reflect and shape the economic and social stratification of their 
communities; r 

• Rural schools embody pride in rural values, including discipline and hard work; 

• Rural schools serve as more than just classrooms; they are the cultural and social 
centers of small town and rural life; and, 

• Rural schools are often the major link between the community and the wider world. 

The context of implementing statewide education reform measures in small, rural schools 
is one of scarcity. Rural school districts face a scarcity of both fiscal and human resources and, 
more often than not, of economic and cultural opportunities. In rural areas of Appalachia, fiscal 
scarcity results from poverty, a weak property tax base and insufficient state and federal aid 

The scarcity of human resources in small, ruraJ school districts involves a small 
administrative and community leadership base, a restricted pool of qualified instructional 
personnel and, often, the lack of a "critical mass" of students and teachers for certain course 
offerings. 

Perhaps the most profound scarcity in some rural communities is one of hope for 
economic renewal, rooted in the lack of concrete economic rewards for academic achievement. 
In some communities, the lack of a clear and compelling link between education and economic 
opportunit)' erodes the motivation of students and challenges the schools as they attempt to 
improve student performance arid reduce dropout rates. 

Education Reform Initiatives in the Appalachia States; 1982 > 1987 

Education reform measures passed in the Appalachian states during the period 1982 - 
1987 were aimed at improving schools through the following major approaches: 

• Increased accountability through testing students and changing accreditation stan- 
dards for schools; ) ^ 

• Higher minimum standards in schools and mandated curriculum improvements; 

• Changes in teacher compensation, certification and professional development; 
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• New programs to improve administration and leadership: 

• Mandated programs for special populations, including the gifted, the handicapped 
preschool children and students requiring remediation; and, 

• Increased state aid and changes in financial aid formulas. 

Accountability in the Schools 

The drive for accountability in the schools manifested itself through an emphasis on 
student testing, increases in standards for school accreditation and the enactment of school 
''bankruptcy^ statutes. Accountability measures were also introduced for teachers. Fiscal 
accountability was improved through the imposition of more detailed reporting requirements and 
audits. Test scores were used not only to diagnose individual student performance but also to 
judge the perfomiance of schools, districts and the entire statewide education system. 

Raising Standards in the Schools 

States in the Appalachian region also took actions to raise standards for high school 
graduation or college entrance, eliminate social promotion &om grade to grade and to mandate 
more extensive course o^erings or statewide curriculum improvements. In general, states 
expanded the number of courses needed to qualify for high school graduation, imposed minimum 
competency tests for graduation, increased the number of types of courses required to attend state 
universities and colleges and required nt^v science, mathematics and foreign language courses 
for graduating students. States also required local districts to use test scores and other methods 
to identify students falling behind, discouraged social promotion and mandated remedial 
programs. States alsomandatedcurriculumchanges throughout the school system, requiring that 
schools oi^er more specialized and advanced courses, especially computer science, mathematics, 
foreign languages and social studies. 

Teaching and School Reform . 

An enduring goal of the statewide school refonn movement has been to improve the 
profession and practice of teaching. State education refonn measures relating to teachers and 
teaching included improving and changing teacher compensation, enacting measures to encour* 
age the recruitment and retention of qualified teachers, improving the professional development 
and training of teachers and implementing efforts to improve instructional practices. 

Teacher compensation was increased significantly throughout the Appalachian region 
during the period 1982 - 1987. In many states, proposals for changing the way teachers are 
compensated were also considered. Career ladder and merit pay plans were implemented 
through pilots and demonstrations, but few states implemented these proposals statewide. Most 
states also took actions to encourage young people to enter the profession of teaching, enacting 
scholarship and loan programs for prospective teachers. Part of the rationale behind teacher pay 
increases and proposals for career ladder programs was to retain good teachers as well. 
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States also enacted measures to tighten teacher.certification requirements and to improve 
'professional development programs for existing teachers. Teacher competency testing became 
widespread as did requirements for more substantive courses for teacher certification* In many 
states, probationary periods for new teachers were required and alternative certification was 
made available to talented potential teachers without education^degrees. Most states increased 
requirements for cunent teachers to upgrade their skills through participation in professional 
. development programs. 

Must of the efforts of state policymakers to improve instruction involved reducing class 
sizes and increasing classroom time. States enacted measures to increase the length of the school 
day» ensure that instructional time in the classroom was not eroded by outside activities and add 
teacher aides to help teachers with routine classroom duties. 

Improving Administration and School Leadership 

Education policymakers recognized that improving the management and leadership 
within schools is extremely important to improving educational performance. As a result, all 
states in the ic^on took action to improve administration and leadership, focusing particularly 
on school principals. A variety of institutes and training programs were created to help 
administrators leam die latest techniques of school management Emphasis was placed on the 
principal as an instructional manager States also encouraged local districts to improve financial 
accountability and efficiency. In some cases, states encouraged local districts to consolidate 
schools or districts. 

Programs for Special Populations ^ 

State education reform measures also emphasized providing services to special popula- 
tions, especially gifted and talented students, the handicapped and tliose requiring remediation. 
Programs for die handicapped, especially special education programs, had been put in place 
during the 1970s and were expanded through education reform measures during the 1980s. A 
special feature many state initiatives was attention to gifted and talented students. Local districts 
were required to provide special instruction for gifted students and statewide programs, such as 
Governors* schools, were expanded, In addition, dropout prevention and early childhood 
development became part of statewide education reform packages, although neither issue was 
comprehensively addressed during the first waves of education reform in the 1980s. 

School Finance 

State education reform measures included large infusions of state education aid to local 
districts, mostiy to pay for increased teacher salaries. 5fevertheless, state education aid failed to 
keep up with rising costs resulting from reform, forcing many local districts to increase their fiscal 
effort State education reform mandates often helped local school officials justify increases in 
local financial support Especially in states that did not adjust school aid formulas to aid die 
poorest local districts, statewide school reform measures helped put considerable pressure on 
local finances. 
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Tmpltcations of Statewide Education Refonn for Rural Schools: Perceptions of Sfate and 

Local Officials 

Staic and local officials believe that statewide education reform efforts have had far- 
reaching effects on small, rural schools in Appalachia. Responses from a mail survey and 
interviews in ten localities and 13 state capitals indicate that these effects include: 

• Implementation of education reforms in small, rural schools has stretched the 
administrative and financial capacity of rural school districts. 

The pace of change mandated by the states has stretched rural school administrators as 
much as the individual requirements of school reform* Paperwork increased significantly in the 
first few years but has levelled off. State efforts to reduce paperwork as well as state and local 
efforts to computerize record keeping are having a helpful effect on controlling the paperwork 
burden. Central administrative personnel in small, rural school districts are especially burdened 
with administrative problems resulting from education refonns because administrators in small 
districts play many roles that are delegated to others in larger districts. Principals in small, rural 
schools feel more responsibility for managing instruction effectively than before the reforais. 
Testing appears to play a role in focusing the attention of principals and teachers on student 
performance. Principals arc also concerned about paperwork and reporting requirements taking 
them away from instructional management Pressures for improved performance in the schools 
has put a premium on school leadership and on community leadership to promote the implem- 
entation of school reforms, 

• Changes in the classroom — including curriculum reforms, new instructional practices 
and expansion of programs for special populations — have affected the way schools are 
managed, the way teachers teach and have improved student performance. 

These changes have also stressed small, rural schools- The most difficult aspect of these 
changes in the classroom for small, rural schools has been the requirement to offer more and 
different types of courses. Finding teachers and facilities for these new cunicixla requirements 
has caused education officials in rural districts some difficulties. To meet these challenges, rural 
school districts have begun to share teachers, use technology to receive instructional programs 
from outside the district and in SG;:nc cases have been forced to consolidate schools or programs, 

• Programstorecruitandretainbetter qualified teachers andimprove teaching methods 
will take longer to have an impact in rural districts than other reforms. 

Rural administrators report that they have not had great difficulty in finding teachers but 
they are concerned about upgrading the quality of the teacher corps in their schools. Rural school 
leaders are pleased with new requirements for professional development among teachers but are 
skeptical about the efficacy of career ladder or other merit pay schemes. Teachers and principals 
. alike praise the new emphasis on time-on-task in the classroom and feel that the increased 
discipline required of teachers in using tests, preparing objectives and lesson plans is improving 
the quality of instruction. Test scores appear to bear out their optimism, but questions remain 
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about how significantly any of the school refonns have really affr^ted the classroom en\ironment 
and the performance of students* 

• Programsforspecialpopulations have added to the resources ofrural schools and have 
had some success in meeting special needs among student who were left out of the mainstream 
ofeducatiOiX in the past. 

First initiated in the 1970s, programs for the handicapped, especially special education 
urograms, were expanded in nearly half the local districts surveyed for the study. Programs for 
gifted and talented students were expanded in ove, two-thirds of the school districts. Local school 
officials believe that community support for programs helping special populations has been 
strengthened by including gifted and talented studen::s among the special populations. Remedial 
programs have become a central feature of most statewide education reforms as well. School 
officials are counting on remediation to help overcome educational deficits that have affected 
many students in the past With an emphasis on testing and student perfomiance, statewide 
education reforms have also bcgim to provide resources for remedial programs, so that 
educationally disadvantaged students will not be left behind. Remedial programs are especially 
important to small, rural school distncts, and officials in those communities were generally in 
favor of devoting more re:Jburces to remediation. 

• Student performance is improving in rural Appalachia, according to school officials 
at both the state and local levels. 

Test scores have improved over the past foiir years in most small, rural schools. More 
time is spent on instrac tion, teachers are focusing more on specific competencies and knowledge. 
It is also possible that students in rural schools have become more proficient in taking tests. At 
the same time, most school officials believe that improvements in student achievement have been 
greater in the earlier years of reform implementation and may be leveling off. 

Although student performance as measured by tests is improving, the performance of 
schools as measured by tiie dropout rate has improved littie. Throughout the region, the dropout 
rate remains stubbornly high. Most statewide education reforms in recent years did not focus 
policymakers* attention directiy on the problems of dropouts or potential dropouts. Although 
remedial programs and efforts to improve educational quality in the early grades are supposed 
to affect tiie dropout rate in the long run, at least so far these programs have had littie success in 
reducing dropout rates. Much more will have to be done to prevent dropouts and to attract young 
people in rural areas back to school. Some state and local education officials believe that dropout 
rates are an indictment of the current organization and operation of traditional schools and 
classrooms. These officials believe tiiat substantial changes will have to be made in tiie 
educational process itself before the dropout rate will respond significantiy to education reform. 

• Statewide education reforms have included large increases in state aid to rural school 
districts in Appalachia, but these increases have not been enough to prevent school improve- 
ments from requiring increases in local financing as well. 
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Most rural school districts are heavily dependent upon state aid, since local tax bases are 
not strong. Local tax increases were recorded in about half the school districts responding to the 
survey for this study. In about a quarter of the school districts, local b^^nd issues were also 
approved In responding to the ^al pressures created by statewide school reforms, local school 
officials were able to gain community suppon for budget increases in part by "ulaming the state" 
for mandated reforms. In addition, public suppon generated at the state level for school reforms 
helped local leaders in making the case foi greater funding at the local level 

• Public support for educational improvement m rural areas of Appalachia was 
strengthened considerably advocates of statewide education reform measures made the case 

i that education and economic development are importantly linked. 

At the same time, local school leaders believe that it is important for economic growth 
to provide cpportunides in rural communides so that educational improvements are not simply 
routes out of rural communities. One reason why rurai re^sidents appear to support statewide 
reforms is that rural legislative, school and commuiiit^ leaders fc^l that *hey were involved 
directly in the design of those reforms at the state level 

The Future of Education Reform in Rural Appalachia 

Experiences in small, pjiral school districts in Appalachia with the firstround of education 
reform suggest that the next set of statewide education reform measures must address the 
following issues: 

• School finance reform. 

States will likely have to take a fresh look at state aid formulas to provide more resources 
to hard-pressed rural communities. At the same time, they wUl likely want to provide incentives 
for smdent performance improvement to all schools. 

• Changing the school and the classroom. 

For all their sweeping effects on .school districts, teachers and students, few of the first 
round of education reform measures have had deep or far reaching impacts on the classroom itself 
or the process of learning. Future efforts to in[5)rove student performance and reduce the 
stubbornly high dropout rates may require a more far reaching set of reforms. These could 
include school-wide incentives for performance improvement, empowering teachers as instruc- 
ticnal leaders, implementation of innovative technologies and more emphasis on student and 
parental responsibilities. Snoall, rural school districts may provide an ideal environment in which 
to make fundamental changes that will characterize the next wave of statewide education reform. 

Governance and school district organization. 

During the next round of education reforai, state policymakers will look mo^-e closely at 
how education systems are governed — at the state and the local level. ITiey will consider changes 
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in local.school governance, reducing the bifurcation of taxing and operating authorities for 
schools at the local level and will encourage school consolidation in rural areas where 
consolidation is necessary to induce efficiency and improved student performance. 

• Education and the family. 

Both^educational research and common sense point to the family as the most important 
factor in improving education in America* Stresses on the family unit have grown and new 
demands for government action to assist families are growing. School officials, including those 
inrural schools, will be faced with responding to the needs of the family in the future. These needs 
may include new ways of stimulating early childhood development, providing after-school 
learning and recreation and — most importantly — changing parental and conmiunity attitudes 
toward schooling and learning. Reducing dropout rates will require changes in attitudes among 
students and parents. Confronting the issues of drugs, teenage pregnancy, teenage suicide and 
AIDS will also pose new challenges to school systems that ahready feel burdened by requirements 
of statewide school reforms. A central question for state and local policymakers and school 
officials alike will be the extent to which schools — including small, rural schools in Appalachia 
— will be asked to contribute to the solutions to these problems. 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the decade of the 1980s, states have taken dramatic steps to reform and improve 
theirschools. The school reform movement had been building momentum during the late 1970s, 
gaining force as governors and legislators began to enqphasizc the linkages between quality 
education and economic competitiveness* Spurred in part by the report of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education entitled "A Nation At Risk", the school reform 
movement blossomed after 1983. In state after Siate, governors and state legislators worked with 
broad coalitions of citizens, business leaders, educators and others to design and implement 
statewide education reform packages. In some states; education has been primary focus of the 
governor and legislature for each of the last five years. 

In the states served by the Appalachian Regional Commission, education reform efforts 
have been more strenuous than in most of the rest of the nation. The 13 state region includes 
counties in the states of New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Ohio which took steps lo 
improve education during the 1970s and focused again on education in the most recent round of 
rcforais- The ARC region also includes areas in the states of Mississippi, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and Virginia, which led the nation in implementing education 
reforms in the eariy 1980s. In ARC states such as Alabama and Kentucky, education reform 
efforts occurred later in the cycle. Both states enacted programs that built upon the experience 
of other states in the region. In West Virginia, a major education reform was passed in 1988. 

As an active participant in encouraging educational improvement, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission has a vital interest in the success of statewide education refomis. The 
Commission traditionally has been active in stimulating innovations in vocational education and, 
morerecently,hasfocusedregional attention on dropoutprevention. The ARC is also concerned 
about the impact of statewide education reforms on small rural schools, since the communities 
served by these schools often lie at the core of the economically and educationally disadvantaged 
portions of the region. If state education reforms can be made to work in these veiy rural, small 
schools, then these reforms can exert a positive impact on the economic future of the region. 
Conversely, if statewide education reforms are dysfunctional in small, rural schools, they should 
be tailored to meet the need of rural residents. 

The ARC region encompasses a large and diverse population and geography, including 
a number of communities that arc rural by almost any definition. There arc 305 rural, or 
nonmetropolitan counties in the Appalachian rcgion, about one-fourth of which arc considered 
to be sparsely populated or isolated rural counties. These nonmetropolitan rural and small center 
counties have an average population of ^bout 12,000. As a focus for this study, the Commission 
staff identified 1 14 school dispricts inc.,.jing about 850 schools that serve very rural areas. In 
most of these districts, 60 percent or morc of the population live in communities of 5,000 or fewer. 
Enrollments in these school districts averaged about 2,800 students. The average school serves 
less tiian 400 smdents. In these districts, about 330,000 children are served in grades K-12 
throughout the Appalachian region. 
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Li order to assess the impactof statewide educadon reform efforts on small, rural schools 
in Appalachia, the ARC asked State Research Associates (SRA) to conduct a three-part study. 
Krst, a comprehensive description of statewide educadon reform measures enacted from 1982 
- 1987 was developed. Second, information on die impact of Aese reforms was requested in a 
mail survey from 114 rural school districts. Third, a series of interviews with both state 
policymakers and local education officials were designed to elicit perceptions about the impact 
of statewide reforms on small, rural schools. This report summarizes the findings of the SRA 
study and examines the special problems and opportunities confronting small, rural school 
districts in Appalachia as a result of education reform in the 1980s. 
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Chapter 1 

PURPOSES AND METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 



The purpose of this study is to examine the impact of statewide education refomis on 
small, rural school districts ii\ particular and on rural districts throughout Appalachia in general. 
Specifically, the Commission asked State Research Associates to examine: 

• The consequences of reform in the schools. 
What has tiie effect of itforoi been on students, teachers and administrators? Are 

more educational programs provided to students? Has Aere been cost shifting among program 
areas? Have student achievement, attendance and retention improved? How have statewide 
education refomi measures affected the operation of die schools? 

• The consequences of reform in the conununity. 
Has education reform required rural communities to provide more financial support 

for the schools? How has public opinion about schools changed as a result of statewide reformis? 
Do communities recognize a link between education improvement and economic development? 
Are rural communities supporting school refomi other than financially? 

• Thefiuureof education reform in rural Appalachia. 
Given the impact of recent reforms on small, rural school districts, how can future 

efforts to improve education accommodate the needs of rural Appalachian schools and students? 
Are there particularly promising approaches that might be useful in other parts of the Appala- 
chian region? What issues need to be addressed to ensure that the next wave of reform benefits 
small, rural schools? 

A particular concern of the Commission is whether statewide education refomis have 
been adequately tailored to the unique circumstances of rural schools* Rural schools operate 
in a unique environment Rural schools ought have experienced severe difficulties in imple- 
menting reforms designed to apply to all schools in a state. E Robert Stephens, professor in 
the college of education's department of education policy, planning and administration at the 
University of Maryland at College Park, warned recentiy, for example, that statewide re- 
forms might founder on the mismatch between the resources of rural school districts and 
statewide standards. Addressing statewide education reforms, Stephens wrote, "It is the rural 
small-school component that vdSl prove the Achilles* heel of the school-excellence move- 
ment unless this sector receives immediate attention."^ 

To examine the effect of statewide education reforms on small, rural school districts. 
State Research Associates undertook a four-part research and information gatiiering effort: 

First, a comprehensive review of state education reform legislation and regulatory efforts 
was undertaken. This work resulted in the creation of a matrix of education reform measures that 
is reviewed in detail iji tiie tiiird chapter of tiiis report, as well as a detailed listing of education 
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reform measures in each state in the ARC The matrix and state summaries are found in Appendix 
2. 

Secondt interviews v/erc held with key state officials in each state capital in die region. 
Typically, interviews were held widi top officials in the state education department, key 
legislators, members of die governor's staff and legislative staff members. The purposes of these 
interviews were to validate die matrix of education reforms, determine what problems and 
opportunities arc perceived by state officials to confiont small, rural schools and to ascertain 
where state policy may be heading concerning education improvement efforts in the future. In 
addition, state officials were asked to help select rural school districts where interviews might 
unearth both problems in implementing statewide reforms and innovative responses by rural 
educators. 

Third, school district officials in each of die 1 14 districts were asked to complete a mail 
survey exploring the i^-^ues raised botii by ARC and by state officials. Among die rural school 
districts, 47 responded, a reasonable response rate given the paperwork and odier pressures now 
burdening local school officials. 

Finally, personal interviews were held in ten small rural school districts in nine of die 
thirteen states in the Appalachian region. Five of diese districts were included in die mail survey. 
Typically, each round of interviews included the school superintendent, a principal, one or more 
teachers, a representative of die local taxing audiority and often a school board member. 

A total of 52 school districts participated in the study, as did officials from all 13 states. 
Interviews were conducted widi 80 state and local officials. 

From diese sources. State Research Associates was able to piece together a mosaic of how 
small, rural school districts are responding to statewide education reforms in the Appalachian 
region. Like all mosaics, tiiis portrait is somewhat sketchy, since it relies primarly on die 
perceptions of the people involved in implementing die reforms and running thr '^.ducational 
enterprise in 3mall communities. Neidier ARC nor SRA expected diat much empirical evidence 
about die -success or failure of die reforms would be available this early in dieir implementation, 
nor was much found State officialsreport, however, that statewide test scores and other evidence 
have been disaggregated enough to help guide conclusions about die impact of education reform 
on small, rural schools. Most of die mformation for diis report, however, derives from die 
perceptions of people in die state capitals and working in small, rural schools. 

SRA found a willingness among practitioners in small, rural schools to describe dieir 
experiences in implementing reform programs, to detail dieir perceptions of die effects of 
changes on die schools and to speculate on die future impacts of diose changes. In the process, 
both state and local officials expressed bodi optimism about die effects of die reforms and deep 
concerns about diedirection of future reforms. The rural school environment is unique, diey said, 
and future reforms need to account for the special circumstances confronting rural students, 
faculty and adoiinistrators. 
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Chapter 2 

THINKING ABOUT RURAL SCHOOLS 



At first glance, most rural schools seem familiar to anyone who has attended public 
schools in the past Hmty years. Walking through a high school in Crossville, Tennessee, or Iva, 
South Carolina^ seems much the same as attending a suburban high school twenty or thirty years 
ago. The same concrete block construction, student lockers lining the walls, the babble of 
students as they change classes, all reflect the common experience of building and organizing 
schools throughout the latter part of this century. Yet beneath the surface similaiides lie 
significant differences, rooted primarily in the economic and social circumstances of students, 
faculty, administrators and the support systems that nourish rural schools. The internal 
environment of the small, rural school is qmte different from the environment experienced by 
students, faculty and administrators elsewhejre in America* 

Like most other aspects of the social environment, these differences can be traced to the 
economic and social characterisdcs of rural America, many of which are particularly stark in 
Appalachian Small, rural schools in Appal£u:hia reflect the circumstances of their communid 
In particular 

• Rural schools are more influenced by the economic and cultural outlooks of their 
communities than other schools. 

Small, rural schools tend to reflect the economic and social outlook of their communities 
even more so than their urban and suburban .counterparts, primarily because of their geographic 
isolation and the history of economic deprivation in many areas of rural Appalachia. Deep in 
coal country, where jobs have been disappearing and few new jobs are replacing them, the 
schools must deal witii die conflict and despair within these communities. The effects of this 
reality are not mitigated by a neighboring city or suburban area where economic activity is more 
healthy. At die same time, in northern Georgia or Appalachian South Carolina, where jobs are 
plentiful although wages are low, the schools reflect an optimism borne of recent economic 
growth. Attitudes toward education are changing in these communities, reflecting new hope that 
educational achievement can lead to better jobs within the community. 

If the loc:kl economy is depressed, so often is the community spirit which is reflected in 
the oudookoftiie rural schools. School finances are tight Most important, the hope of students 
to find rewarding careers near their homes is slinL The beneiits of education are seen not in better 
jobs but in die chance to escape. These circumstances burden the rural schools, adding to the 
stress on the education system, even without the challenge implementing statewide education 
reforms. In areas where economic development is occurring, rural schools also refiect 
community attitudes. Many newjobs in these areas may notrequire a high school education. If 
new jobs are mosdy low-skilled and call for littic education, it may be difficult for community 
and school leaders to convince the public that economic development and education are closely 
linked 
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Rural schools also operate in a setting in which traditional rural values are a substantial 
influence on students, faculty and administrators alike. In areas where farming is no longer 
economically feasible for most people, rural communities still relate many of their cultural 
activities and social events to farming. Hunting, fishing and other activities related to the land 
are extremely important to the people living in rural communities. Even when there are few jobs 
in the local area, people in Appalachian rural communities remain rooted to the land and the 
places where they grew up. TTiey will commute long distances rather than move their families 
into other environments. Since traditional farming and "living offthe land" did not require high 
levels of educational attainment, even in areas where newer, higher skilled jobs are being 
created, the relationship of rural culture and the linkages to the land may mitigate against special 
efforts to improve rural schools. 

In rural Appalachia, as in much of rural America, economic and cultural isolation poses 
an enormous challenge to the schools. This challenge is to motivate and inspire students to high 
standards of academic performance when all too often the rewards are neither tangible nor 
evident in their own communities. The challenge is also to use scarce resources to improve 
education for tlie long-term benefit of rural residents, even when the short-term economic and 
social rewards of education seem elusive. 

• Rural schools reflect and shape the economic and social stratification of their 
communities. 

In a small community, everyone knows who is rich, who is poor and who belongs to the 
liiiddle class. Poor children are usually very, very poor. Children fix)m wealthier families in 
small communities are usually not very wealthy, compared to their urban or suburban counter- 
parts. Children in families ftxDm diverse economic circumstances attend the schools, and school 
officials- bring to the classroom expectations about students, sometimes based on their family 
backgrounds. Students benefit and suffer from these expectations. The anonymity of urban or 
suburban schools is missing in rural schools. This circumstance can be a blessing for an 
individual student or a curse. 

The social and economic stmcture of small communities affects not only expectations 
about student performance but also the operation of the schools themselves. In some very 
depressed counties, for example, the school system is the largest employer. Unlike many urban 
and suburban settings, teaching in small, rural areas is a high-status occupation. The schools are 
major employers and school leadership is often an important part of the political and economic 
elite of small communities. 

• Rural schools embody pride inruralvalues, including discipline and hardwork, held 
dearly by the community and the school system. 

Small, rural schools are usually operated in a more disciplined fashion than urban or 
suburban schools - both in terms of student discipline and expected behavior of the faculty. 
Traditional values taught at home and expected in the community are remforced in the schools. 
Although the influence of the outside world can be found in spreading drug abuse, juvenile 
involvement in crime , and other social problems, discipline and hard work are still valued highly 
in small, rural communities. 
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As a result, some teachers prefer to work in these schools because they find a classroom 
environment which is easier to manage. The r'-scipline and order within the small, rural school 
is a major advantage to some. To others, greater strictures on behavior in the rural schools imply 
lindted creativity and reduced flexibility to experiment with alternate approaches to learning. 
Because of this more orderly environment, however, clearly defined changes in educational 
programs requiring strict local implementation may be implemented more easily in the rural 
schooL 

• Rural schools serve as more than just classrooms; they are the cultural and social 
centers of small town and rural life. 

Rural schools are centers of community spirit and provide many of the cultural services 
offered by otiier institutions in urban or suburban settings. Music, dance, sports and other cultural 
and recreational activities are centered at the rural schooL Urban and suburban residents will 
usually choose firom a large number of providers of cultural and recreational activities* In sniall 
towns in rural Appalachia, the rural schools are the only providers of many of these cultural, 
recreational and athletic events. Rural schools are more than just educational instimtions« They 
have become community centers, rallying points for community activities and generators of a 
host of community-based groups. 

• Rural schools are often the major link between the community and the broader world, 
offering an outlet to possibilities in the larger community, state, nation and world. 

Just as rural schools are a focal point for rural communities, rural schools are also among 
the few institutions in rural America that give students and adults access to the broader world 
outside the town, county or region. Other than television^ which provides an ubiquitous if 
distorted view of tiie outside world, no other institution connects the residents of isolated rural 
areas to the rest of the world as much as the schooL This is accomplished through scholastic and 
athletic competition, field trips, current events coiarses and inter-school exchanges. A major 
function of the rural school is to broaden opportunities of students and the community to interact 
with the wider world 

Thermal school must cope with isolation, sometimes economic scarcity and despair, and 
at the same time must motivate students to learn and prosper in tlie larger world Many rural 
schools play a dual role* On the one hand, rural schools stimulate pride in a small community 
and try to offer hope of economic fuIfiJilment at home. On the other, small rural schools may be 
the major vehicle through which the majority of a community's young people become educated 
enough and aware enough of outside opportunities to decide to leave. 

Schools in small, rural areas focus primarily upon educating young people, but they also 
play many other roles in the life of a rural community. Indeed, tiie operation of a small, rural 
school, by virtue of its size and geo^praphic isolation, is so intertwined with the community that 
problems encountered by rural schools reflect the same problems encountered within the rural 
communities they serve; most of tiiese problems relate to scarcity. 
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Scarcity and the Rural Schools 

As the first wave of education reform swept across the Appalachian states during the 
198ds, rural schools have attempted to implement reforms within the context of scarcity. Like 
their economies, rural schools are suffering from years of underinvestment Faced with the 
human and fiscal resource constraints of rural conmiunities, rural schools have had to try to 
•improve educational opportunity and student performance in the context of extremely limited 
resource::. Rural schools must overcome three types of scarcity as they attempt to improve 
education in response to statewide education reforms: 

• Scarcity of fiscal resources: 

• Scarcity of human resources; and, 

• Scarcity of economic and cultural opportunity. 

Economics, Resources and Rural Schools 

Throughout the Appalachianregion, die resource base for schools has grown more slowly 
tiian in die rest of die nation. Never strong, die Appalachian economy has been sluggish at best 
in recent years. A combination of die decline in manufacturing in die "Rustbelt" part of 
Appalachia, the devastation of the farm economy and the reduction in energy and other extractive 
ornatural resource-based economic activity has hit rural Appalachia haixL Table 1 compares the 
Appalachian region's economy to die rest of die nation in die mid-1980s- 
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TABLE 1 

POVERTY, INCOME AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN COUNTIES WTTHIN THE APPALACHIAN REGION 
1980, 1984, 1984-86 



State PovtntvRate 




uncuipiQymciii 










ALABAMA 


16,6 




Q 7 


GEORGIA 


113 


9,994 


5.8 




56 0 


6,040 


12.8 


MISSISSIPPI 


22 i 




11 2 


NEW YORK 


12.0 


8 765 


6 S 


NORTH CAROLINA 


13.8 


9,221 


6.0 


OHIO 


12.9 


7,832 


11.8 


PENNSYLVANIA 


10.0 


8,951 


9.9 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


12.6 


9,452 


6.3 


TENNESSEE 


16.6 


8,070 


9.2 


VIRGINIA 


15.2 


7,381 


10.6 


WESTVIRGINL\ 


15.0 


7,649 


13.1 


ARC REGION 


14.0 


8,462 


9.5 


UNITED STATES 


12.4 


11,008 


7.2 



SOURCE: Appalachian Rf;gional Commission 



As Table 1 indicates, despite some progrcss the ARC region as a whole continues lag 
economically. Poverty rates are higher than the national average, while maiket income is lOwer- 
Unemployment in the region averaged over two percentage points higher than the national 
average. In rural areas of Appalachia, this economic stagnation is even more severe than in the 
region as a whole. 

In rural areas of Appalachia, economic difticulties are exacerbated by signiHcant 
dependence on manufacturing and extractive industries. Both sectors have been hard hit during 
the 1980s, As a result, the underlying economic situation in many small, rural communities has 
made it difficult for rural schools to obtain local resources for school reform efforts. In addition, 
the cloudy economic forecast for small, rural conimunities has affected the outiooks of both the 
students, faculties and administrators and the larger communities which must provide resources 
to operate the schools. 
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Fiscal Resources 




There are three factors creating the fiscal resource scarcity that confronts many rural 
school districts in Appalachia: 

T 


• The local tax base is limited. | 
In all Uie Appalachian states, the mam source of local funds for the schools is the property 
tax* The property tax is based on the wealth in rural communities, a wealth that has been growing | 
only slowly drhas been eixxiingasfarmland values declinedandasth^ i 
in parts of Appalachia have struggled to survive. Table 2 shows the piopirty tax capacity in those 
states. For evexy state in the Appalachian region, the per capita property tax capacity is below I 
the national average of $435. ' . 


TABLE 2 

PER CAPITA PROPERTY TAX CAPACITY, 1985 i 


Siaifi Amount f$) 


VIRGINIA 427 
MARYLAND 427 
NEW YORK 406 

PENNSYLVANIA 391 - 1 
OfflO . 386 
NORTH CAROLINA 382 
r GEORGIA 369 

TENNESSEE 337 
SOUTH CAROLINA 321 
WEST VIRGINIA 317 
KENTUCKY 310 
ALABAMA 308 
MISSISSIPPI 298 




NAT'LAVG. 408 




SOURCE: Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Measuring 
State Fiscal Capacity, 1987 Edition. 




While conditions in the Appalachian portions of these states may vary slighdy, the overall 
situation is clear small, rural schools rely on the property tax for much of their local resource 
base and the property tax base is weak. Economic activity in these communities is often stagnant 
or, where growing, relies upon low-wage, relatively unskilled jobs. Even in rural communities 
; that tic growing, sales and income tax bases usually grow faster than the property tax base. 
Property tax abatements are often used to help attract new industrial facilities and often the added 
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wealth brought to a community by a new factory or other facility docs not fully compensate for 
the added costs to the schools* 

• Federal aid has been declining in relative terms. State aid has increased but is not 
always distributed to equalize educational resources. 

Many of the small, rural school districts in Appalachia have been more dependent upon 
federal compensatory education aid than most other school districts in their states. As these funds 
have been capped or reduced through federal budget cutbacks, adjustments in school budgets 
have had to compensate for these reductions. In most cases, state and local resources have been 
substituted to compensate for the reductions or caps on federal aid« 

Many small, rural school districts are heavily dependent upon state aid to local education. 
State aid for education has grown throughout the period of education reform, but state aid has 
not provided enough new revenues to finance education improvement efforts without additional 
local effort State aid increases have not kept up with rising costs in rural schools, especially those 
costs resulting fiom in^lenoentation of statewide; school reform measures* 

• Private sector resources, which often supplement school budgets in urban or suburban 
districts, are scarce in rural communities. 

Although rural communities exhibit a rare cohesion among private businesses and com- 
munity leaders, the ability for the private sector to enhance educational or cultural opportunities 
in small, rural communities is limited Corporate sponsorship of cultural events is scarce or 
unknown. Local fraternal or other organizations may sponsor contests, support the local library 
or school programs related to agriculture or mining, for example, but the resources for private 
businesses to make major impacts on the schools are extremely limited Corporate headquarters 
will be found in none of these small communities and corporate largess has seldom been an option 
for enhancing the educational or cultural programs in rural Appalachian 

Human Resources 

In conjunction with the scarcity of fiscal resources , the scarcity of human resources 
compounds the problem for small, rural schools. Recruiting qualified administrators, teachers 
and support staff for the schools is a major challenge for small, rural school districts. As with 
fiscal resources, the i:)roblem of scarcity in human resources manifests itself in several different 
areas: 

• Administrative leadership and community leadership depend upon a small group of 

people. 

Leaders on the Board of Education and in parent or community support groups are drawn 
fix)m a small group in rural areas. Although these leaders are dedicated and work hard, the effect 
of drawing firom a small pool of leaders is that the leadership xnay become tired or that the routine 
of maintaining a school system may become paramount Because community leaders in rural 
areas are often stretched so thin, innovation or change in the schools may be viewed as a difficult 
if not unwelcome task. 
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In addition, school administrators in small, rural districts must play a variety of roles. The 
superintendent, for example, must manage not only the principals and faculty in the schools, but 
also the transportation, p urchasing, athletic and other functions of the school system. When new 
standards and mandates emerge firom the state capital, administrators may be hard pressed to 
respond. Faculty members in smalU rural schools may also be stretched. Many teachers are 
required to teach courses in several different fields, sometimes in areas totally outside of their 
. field of certification. 

• Recruiting good teachers and maintaining professional standards among teachers is 
a continuing problem in rural areas. 

Despite reports to the contrary in the national media, teacher recruitment in rural areas 
appean not to be a major problem. Rural school districts find tiiat teachers are available, but 
administrators in many rural schools are uncertain about the quality of teachers, especially in 
secondary schools. In specialized areas, such as science, art and mathematics, rural school 
districts have difficulty in recruiting qualified teachers. Despite some of the advantages of 
teaching in rural schools, many young teachers want to live in metropolitan areas. 

Keeping ousting teachers up*to-date in their fields is also a constant problem in rural 
schools. M'^ny rural school teachers operate small businesses, woric second jobs, coach or 
contribute to community enterprises during the summer and in off hours. Without resources to 
finance "in-service" training and updating skills, rural teachers have less opportunity to upgrade 
their skills or to keep up with the latest information in their fields than do teachers in urban or 
suburban school districts. 

• In many cases, not enough students or teachers are available for particular courses or 
educational programs. 

Small schools and small school districts mean that the pool of teachers and students is 
limited. As a result, die variety of course offerings must be limited as well. If only five or 
six students qualify for learning calculus, for example, the school may not be able to afford 
to hire a teacher of higher mathematics. As Gerald Bass of Oklahoma State University has 
written, " When enrollments are small, there is a difficult choice: offer classes with very low 
pupil-teacher ratios or not offer die classes at all." Bass points out that "even when small 
districts develop cooperative programs to share instructional resources, transportation and 
other expenses continue ro create relatively high per pupil costs.*^ 

The problem of "critical mass" for educational programs is one reason why course 
offerings are limited in rural schools. In several of the reform packages in the Appalachian states, 
statewide mandates for course offerings in the sciences and foreign languages were designed to 
force school districts to broaden their offerings to smdents. In addition, some state policymakers 
apparendy hoped that increasing requirements on rural schools would force consolidation or at 
least sharing personnel and students among very small districts. 
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Culture^ Econoniic Otiportimity and Motivation 

Perhaps the most profound issue confronting small, rural 5>chool is the relationship 
between economic; opportunity and motivation* Students in rural areas are often disciplined and 
hard-working, but tiieir social and economic environment is one that nrely pushes tiiem toward 
outstandmg achievement For a significant fraction of smdents, family life is disabling. Many 
.parents have little education themselves and communicate low educational expectations. If a 
parent does not have a high school education, for example, graduating from high school may be 
an important improvement in the history of the family. But going to college may simply be out 
of the range of possibility, not only for economic reasons but also because family expectations 
are not high* 

At the szxnc time, ties to die commuraty are quite strong. When family and community 
ties, combined with a stagnant economy, erode the hope of students for a better future, motivation 
for high academic achievement is difficult to stimulate* Despair is difficult to overcome when 
die economy of rural areas offers little hope for students who wish to achieve yet stay close to 
home* The avenues of entry into community leadership and the middle class of small 
cominunities are oftenblockedby a stagnant economy. This factor besets administrators, faculty 
and community supponers of schools. 

Educational achievementis therefore often equated with escape from rural areas. The link 
between economic progress and education, while valid for the state or nation, can mean that good 
schools in small, rml areas simply promote outmigration. If rural economies grow, however, 
good schools can become the training grounds for a new generation of rural leaders and a well- 
educated workforce to fuel economic progress. 

Sc^^rcity in Rural Schools: The Context for Education Reform 

The scarcity of fiscal, human and motivational resourc«^' small, rural schools is the 
backdrop against which statewide education reforms must be viw 1 Many of die elements of 
state education reforms during die 1982-1987 period were driven by die rccogmdontiiat schools, 
especially inner city and rural schools, were not equipped to provide students with an education 
adequate to meet the current and future needs of the workforce and the society* Statewide 
mandates and increased standards were drawn with an eye toward the longer distance that rural 
schools had to go. Much of the debate about school reform has reflected an impression among 
policymakers that standards of educational performance have slipped over the years, and much 
of die systematic and anecdotal evidence of this decline related to small, rural schools. 

Statewide education reforms raised standards, required increased accountability in the 
schools, provided for special programs for die fjifted and die handicapped and required extensive 
testing of students and teachers alike. The efftxt of diesc reforms on small, rural school districts 
in Appalachia is die subject of diis report T^^t story of die response by small, rural schools to 
education reforaa is one of mcetiiig die challe/ages of education improvement in an environment 
of scarcity. 
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Chapters 

EDUCATION REFORM INITIATIVES IN THE APPALACHIAN STATES : 
1982 - 1987 

Statewide education reforms enacted since 1982 in most of the Appalachian states 
included an emphasis on increased accountability in the schools, coupled with a variety of 
measures to assist teachers and train administrators. The basic approach of the first wave of 
education reform in the 1980s was.to raise standards, provide more resources for schools and 
teachers and mandate a variety of^ new programs for students. The focus of these refomis was 
to inqm)ve the current mode of operation in school systems rather than radically restructuring 
the way in which education was delivered Common elements of education reform measures in 
the region include: 

♦ Increased accountability through testing students and changing accreditation stan- 

dards for schools. 

♦ Higher minimum standards In schools and mandated curriculum improvements. 

♦ Changes in teacher compensation, certification and professional development. 

♦ New programs to improve administration and leadership. 

♦ Mandated programs for special populations, including the gifted, the handicapped 

and preschool children. 

♦ Increased state aid and changes in financial aid formulas. 

Accountability in the Schools 

Gubernatorial and legislative attention to education in the Appalachian region during the 
1980s reflected changes in public attitudes toward the schools. During the 1960s and 1970s, state 
policymakers provided resources to the schools without much attention to performance* 
Education was considered to be the province of educators, and political leaders debated the 
allocation of resources among competing priorities such as highways, human services, health 
care» higher education and elementary and secondary education. They seldom intervened in the 
educational process itself. With the advent of widespread public disillusionment with the 
performance of the public schools, however, governors and legislators began to scrutinize not 
only the resources allocated in state budgets to the schools but also the process of schooling itself 

As political leaders began to look closely at the schools, they found that few measures of 
performance were available- For a var.'.ty of reasons, few statewide tests were used to judge 
student performance or compare the effectiveness of school districts. Responding to public 
skepticism about the quality of the existing education system, legislators and governors tied new 
resources to testing and other accountability measures. As a result, nearly all of the education 
reform programs enacted since 1982 in the region included extensive student testing and some 
reform packages included teacher testing as well. State mandates for increased student testing 
were enacted in 12 of the 13 Appalachian states. Minimum competency testing for high school 
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graduation was mandated in 8 states in the region, while testing of students for promotion was 
required in 4 states. 

The drive for accountability in the schools through testing took two forais: measures of 
individual achievement and measures of school-wide or district-wide performance. State 
officials focused first on individual accountability. State officials feared that social promotion 
- and pressures to pass athletes, as well as low performance standards generally, were allowing 
many students to complete school without the basic skills needed to compete in the economy. 
This feanmotivated them to mandate minimum competency tests for high school graduation. 

When educators and others noted that the seeds of such problems began in the early years 
of education, a number of tests were mandated in earlier grades. If students were no t performing 
well, policymakers reasoned, their problems could be identified early and corrected In North 
Carolina, for example, the State Board of Education in 1985 required tiiat students score above 
the 25th percentile in achievement and competency tests administered in grades 1, 2, 3, 6 and 
8 in order to be promoted. In Mississippi, students are tested on competencies in grades 3, 5, 8 
and must pass a minimum competency test in grade 11 to graduate. In Georgia, tiie 1985 Quality 
Basic Education Actrequired comprehensive student assessments including the use of nationally 
norm-referenced tests for grades 2, 4, 7 and 9. State standardized tests are also required in 
Georgia for grades 1, 3, 4, 8 and 10. 

In Tennessee, basic skills testing was implemented in 1985 for grades 3, 6 and 8, and in 
Ohio, competency testing for basic skills is administered once each in grades 1-4, 5-8, and 9-11. 
Most state testing programs were linked to remedial education requirements. Students not 
performing well on standardized tests were required to receive some forai of remedial or special 
attention* 

The second, and perhaps most controversial, aim of expanded testing prograrns through- 
out the region was the possibility of comparing the performance of school districts and even 
individual schools. In Tennessee, then Governor Lamar Alexander announced his attention to 
"grade'* every school in the state as part of statewide education refonn. New York state requires 
all public and non-public schools to prepare an annual "Comprehensive Assessment Report" on 
student progress in all State testing programs and to make the report public. The state requires 
corrective action for low performing schools. In Pennsylvania, the Department of Education has 
begun to publLh school-by-school reports of various measures of success, beginning with the 
tests of reading and matiiematics for third, fif tii and eightii graders, drop-out rates, going to higher 
education rates, student attendance rates, participation in advanced placement, rates of mastery 
of vocational skills tests and library usage. 

Among all the education reforms enacted during the decade, the imposition of wide- 
spread student testing probably has had the mos; impact in the school and the classroom. In many 
states, testmg begins in kindergarten and ends upon high school graduation. Despite fears that 
too much testing would coixupt the educational process, the additional testing mandated by 
statewide education reforms seems to have been accepted as a regular part of schooling 
throughout the region. 
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Otherforms of accountability were also imposed as pari of school lefonxL In three states, 
school district **bahkruptcy" statutes were enacted Under these laws, poor performing school 
districts could be put in ''receivership*' by the state and could be operated by state officials undl 
performance improved In South Carolina, education reform legislation addressed criticism of 
comparing schools with differing student populations by creating five ''bands'' of schools based 
on the social and economic characteristics of student populations. Within these bands, schools 
are not only compared they are rewarded financially for goodperformance and may be declared 
academically bankrupt if tiiey fail to improve low performance. 

In Georgia, ealch public schoolisevaluatedevery 5 years. Schools are compared to others 
with similar characteristics. Effective 1987, low performing schools must develop coirective 
action plans. If satisfactory perfomiance is not made toward improvement, the State may file a 
civil action and the local superior court may have a trustee appointed to operate the school 
system* Since 1985, the Kenmcky Department of Education has been authorized by the state 
legislature to intervene in local school districts which fail to achieve minimum levels of academic 
acconq)lishmenL 

School accreditation standards have been upgraded in several of die Appalachian states 
* as welL Mississippi's 1982 Education Reform Act required that the new Board of Education 
totally redesign the school accreditation system, basing accreditation on school performance 
rather than on inputs. North Carolina's Basic Education Program required the State Board of 
Education to use accreditation as a means of insuring compliance with the Basic Education Plan. 
In West Virginia, accreditation of county school districts was required for the first time in 1983- 
84. Fiscal accountability was also upgraded in niany school reform programs. New reporting 
requirements associated with increased accountability significantiy increased the paperwork 
burden on school districts and imposed tighter accounting for the uses of funds. 

Raising Standards in the Schools 

Statewide education reform efforts rested not only on increasing the accountability of the 
schools but also on raising minimum standards and mandating curriculum improvements. 
Several Q^es of actions have been taken to raise standards within the schools. These included: 

• Raising standards for high school graduation or college entrance, 

• Raising standards for promotion from grade to grade, and 

• Mandating more extensive course offerings or statewide curricula. 

During the first wave of education reform, raising standards appealed to state leaders, 
because statewide action pould combat perceived laxity in some schools without necessarily 
raising costs or causing structural changes in all the schools. In addition, the tradition of state 
regulation of education had focused on minimum standards rather than upon educational outputs. 
In many states, the state government was consideredprimarily a guarantor of minimum standards 
rather than as responsible for educational achievement statewide. As a result, standard-raising 
became a popular and extensive part of nearly every education reform package enacted in the 
region* 
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Graduation and College Entrance Standards 

During the first wave of education reform, all states in the Appalachian region strength- 
ened in some way their standards for high school graduation* In Maryland,, for example, the 
Board of Education changed the distribution of the 20 minimum credits required for graduation 
by decreasing the number of electives and increasing the requirements for math and science. In 
Alabama^ Tni nimnni credits for graduation were increased, and requirements were specified for 
both standard and advanced diplomas. In addition to specifying minimum requirements for each 
broad discipline, the State Board of Education required specific courses* 

These types of changes were typical throughout the region. Particular emphasis has 
been placed on increasing math and science requirements, and overall credits required for 
graduation have been substantially raised as well. In some cases, math and science credit 
requirements have doubled and even tripled. Several states have adopted systems with two-tiered 
diplomas - standard and advanced credits* Overall, more emphasis has been placed on college 
preparation* 

In related actions, some state university systems also increased requirements for college 
entrance. In Mississippi, the state university system has increased the minimum score required 
on the ACT college entrance examination for entry into most state colleges. Virginia' s higher 
education system has also increased its entrance requirements. The combined effect of increased 
higher education entry requirements and increased high school graduation requirements on the 
public secondary schools has been to require new course offerings for college bound students. 
Where college requirements have been increased to include foreign languages, physical sciences 
and more mathematics, small rural schools have had to meet not only curriculum mandates for 
all smdents but also to enrich their offerings in order to better serve college bound smdents. 

Throughout the region, raising graduation requirements and college entrance require- 
ments has probably affected small, rural schools more than other types of schools. By expanding 
the numbers and types of courses that must be offered, the reforms required small school districts 
to offer new courses, such as science, languages and higher mathematics, and to recruit teachers 
in subject areas where tiiere had been littie demand in the past The effect of these standard- 
raising actions has benefitted rural smdents by broadening the availability of course offerings, 
although small districts have reported some difficulty in meeting the raised standards due to the 
small numbers of smdents enrolled in advanced placement courses and scarce resources* 

Standards for Promotion 

Attacking the fear of social promotion, many state education reforms during the 1980s 
mandated steps to ascertain smdent achievement at various grades and to block promotions of 
smdents who were not measuring up. Extensive s mdent testing programs were implemented and 
tied to grade promotions. In addition, summer schools were expanded and remedial programs 
were required. In ten of the 13 ARC states, remedial programs have became important additions 
to schools, particularly in isolated rural areas. If academic deficiencies could be identified early. 
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the reasoning went, remedial programs could help students overcome problems and allow them 
to pass through the standard Carnegie units that structure nearly all the schools. 

In North Carolina, for example, die Board of Education required that any student scoring 
bdow the 2Sth percentile on competency tests must attend summer school successfully in order 
to be promoted. Remediation was a key part of the 1985 reforai in Kentucky which was enacted 
by the legislature. The reform program envisioned remediation beginning as early as the first 
^radc, with intensive remediation available in grades one-three. In later years, as resources 
becarpe scarce, policymakers in KentucI^ began to question how students could fall behind as 
early as the first grade. In Mississippi, extensive remedial p rograms were enacted to overcome 
academic deficiencies identified by competency testing in both the elementary and secondary 
schools. In 1985 Pennsylvania required that a student whose performance falls below an 
acceptable level measured by competency tests administered in grades three, five and eight, must 
enroll in remedial programs funded by the Commonwealth. South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Maryland, Georgia and Alabama have also^develbped remedial programs linked to statewide 
competency testing. 

These remedial programs were thought to be necessary not only because many students 
failed to measure up, but also to overcome the residual legacies of unequal educational 
opportunities among minorities and poor families in both rural and urban areas. If social 
promotion were to be eliminated and if high school graduation required a minimum competency, 
it was incumbent upon the state and local school systems to provide a means for students to catch 
up. 

The implementation of extensive remedial programs has meant that a substantial number 
of new teachers and classrooms have had to be found in small, rural schools. Most remedial 
programs involve intensive, instruction and imply smaller class sizes and individualized help. In 
Virginia, for example, alternative education programs are to be provided by each school division 
for students whose needs are not met in the traditional classroom. Whi^ remedial programs were 
welcomed by most school administrators and teachers in small, rural areas, implementing these 
programs has caused some strain on school resources and resourcefulness. 

State Mandated Curriculum Improvements 

While most states mandated increased standards for graduation and other measures that 
required schools to broaden course offerings, the approach of state reform efforts to the content 
of the school cuiriculum has differed widely* One school of thought among state officials holds 
that if every child is to be offered an adequate education the state must ensure that course content 
be relatively standard, at least at a mi pin ^ u T" level. In Georgia, for example, the Basic^Quality 
Education Act required the creation of a standard, statewide curriculum to be used by all public 
schools. As part of the Basic Education Program in North Carolina, state school officials 
mandated not only minimum staffing requirements in the schools but also began to specify course 
content through the North Carolina Standard Course of Study. Kentucky specifies minimum 
skills required by grade and subject area* 
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A second school of thought casts the state education authority in the role of setting 
standards and providing technical assistance to local districts in updating and improving 
curriculutCL In this case, while a state may require science ormath courses and learning objecti\'es 
for each, for example, it does not attempt to specify the exact content of the science or math 
cuniculumu New York, Pennsylvaniat South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia and Ohio have 
.stipulated curriculum objectives within the context of increased ormodified creditrequirements. 
In these cases, while increased state emphasis on competency and achievement testing does send 
strong signals to local educators about the expected content of basic courses, the state does not 
attempt to impose a statewide or standard curriculum on the system. 

ManyoftheAppalacWanstateshaverequired schools to offerparticular types of courses. 
Not surprisingly, the most common requirement is for computer literacy or computer science 
courses. Ten Appalachian states have implemented special programs in computer literacy or 
computer science. Computer litCTacy is nowarequirementin Alabama's public schools and must 
be offered to all students in Pennsylvania* s public school system. North Carolina now provides, 
at state expense, one computer for every 26 students. 

Other states have taken the planning and technical assistance approach to stimulating 
computer use in the schools. States such as Georgia have required that school districts develop 
long term plans for using computer technology to improve their academic and administrative per- 
formance. In Maryland, die state has joined forces with IBM to foim the Maryland Educational 
Technology Network in five local school systems, Tennessee provides technical assistance to 
local schools through state staff. 

Another ten states have added program enhancements through communications and tech- 
nology. In Maryland, local technology plans have been implemented in die schools and state staff 
specialists provide training in the use of instructional TV, In Mississippi, a distance learning 
program using telecommunications and two-way video techniques was initiated in 1987, New 
York implemented new curriculum requirements in technology for grades seven and eight 
Distance learning by satellite is being used in North Carolma to address the pupil and teacher 
shortages in math, science, and foreign languages. Pennsylvania has implemented a state- 
supported Teleleaming project using the telephone and computer technology to teach students 
in 30 remote districts. Also, a statewide electronic communications network is connecting all 
Pennsylvania school districts, intermediate units and vocational schools. 

Also adding to the more commonly found academic requirements have been such course 
offerings as world, U,S, and Virginia geography for students in Virginia, and the instruction 
about the "world of work" in Maryland. Kentucky has implemented an intensive writing 
program for grades seven - ten. Upgraded citizenship courses are now required in Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Twelve of the thirteen states in the region have mandated curriculum improvements since 

1982. 
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Teaching and School Rdform 

An enduring goal of those interested in school improvement during the 1980s has been 
to improve teaching* While acknowledging that many factors affect educational outcomes, 
school icfdirmers focused considerable attention on teachers- Nearly every education reform 
package incloded measures to improve the compensation of teachers, change the way teachers 
are hired and promoted and address the competency of the teaching corps. In addition, most 
education reform packages included incentives for young people to go into teaching, emphasis 
on continuing education "in-service" training for teachers and other assistance with professional 
development among teachers* More reccndy, proposals for more teacher involvement in school 
management, better woiking conditions and more professional treatment of elementary and 
secondary school teachers have been advanced 

Education reform efforts directed at teachers and teaching can be grouped into the 
following categories: 

• Improving and changing teacher compensation; 

• Improving the recruitment and retention of qualified teachers; 

• Improving professional development and training of teachers; andy 

• Improving instructional practices. 

Teacher Compensation: Higher Pay 

Part of every education reform package considered by the legislatures in the region during 
the 1980s was an increase in teacher pay. Nationwide, average teacher salaries have increased 
by 5-4 percent in real terms (after adjusting for inflation) from 1977- 1987. In all but three states 
in the region, teacher salaries are now higher than the national average* Table 3 shows average 
teacher salary improvements in the 13-state region from 1977-87. 
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TABLE 3 

PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN AVERAGE TEACHER SALARY 
1976-77 - 1986-87 IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 



State 


Percent 


ALABAMA 


18.7 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


17.1 


GEORGIA 


14.9 


VIRGINIA 


12.1 


OHIO 


11/1 


KENTUCKY 


9.7 


MISSISSIPPI 


9.7 


PENNSYLVANU 


8.3 


TENNESSEE 


7.5 


NORTH CAROLINA 


6.0 


MARYLAND 


4.2 


WEST VIRGINIA 


-0.5 


NEW YORK 


-1.1 


NAT'LAVG. 


5.4 



SOURCE: National Education Association, Rankings of the States, 1987. 

State legislators passed a variety of programs either mandating salary increases or giving 
local school districts incentives to raise teachers' salaries. In many states starting salaries rose 
faster than average salaries, since policymakers were concerned not only about increasing the pay 
of existing teachers but also about attracting qualified people to tiie teaching profession in die 
future! 

In order to understand die effect of statewide programs to raise teacher pay on conditions 
in small, rural schools, one must consider the various ways in which state policies affect pay and 
benefits of teachers. In die ARC region, two basic metiiods of school finance are used by states 
to provide resources for teacher pay. In several states in the southern part of the region, state 
governments tie state education aid directly to teacher salaries and mandate a minimum schedule 
of teacher salaries. Local school authorities must pay teachers at least what the state mandates 
and must provide a r"inimnm complement of teachers per students. As a result, when the state 
changes the minimum teacher salary schedule and provides funds to implement that change, 
nearly all teacher salaries increase. Usually lacking collective bargaining at the local level, 
teachers in tiiese states take tiieir case for salary increases to the state legislatures. Salary increases 
are determined in the state capitals. This method basically obtains in North Carolina, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and Alabama. 

The second basic method of state financing teacher pay increases in less direct, but no less 
effective. In states such as Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and Maryland, local collective 
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bargaining sets teacher salaries. In most school districts, the resources available for teacher 
salary increases are heavily dependent upon the level of state aid. In setting state aid levels each 
year legislators assume that teacher salaries will go up by X percent, although they do not usually 
mandate the change. Since salaries of instructional personnel cor otitute by far the largest fraction 
of total school budgets, when state aid rises it is likely that most of the increase will go into teacher 
salaries. This is especially true in large school districts with powerful unions. 

In small, rural school districts, this linkage between increased state aid and salary 
increases may not be so automatic. Pressures to fund increases in school transportation, construct 
orrenovate facilities and meet other needs may make it more difficult for rural teachers to receive 
raises in states that do not tie state aid directly to teacher salaries, such as Pennsylvania, than in 
the southern tier of ARC states. Nevertheless, teacher salary increases have been significant 
. throughout most of the ARC region. 

Teacher salary increases may have special significance in small rural schools because 
salary levels in the sunounding communities are relatively low. Especially in schools affected 
by statewide minimum teacher salaries, teacher salaries in small, rural communities in Ap- 
palachia may be relatively high compared to otiier salaries in rural areas. In Georgia, for example, 
tiie state legislature has set a general goal of making sure that teacher salaries are competitive. 
If "competitive" relates to salaries in tiie Adanta metropolitan region, salaries of teachers in 
small, rural schools in Georgia will be highly competitive. 

Some policymakers have expressed tiie belief tiiat applying statewide salary schedules 
to rural areas will make teaching in small, rural schools more attractive to beginning teachers and 
to teachers witii skills in special shonage areas. To be sure, higher salaries will help small, rural 
schools to attract teachers, especially young people from tiie community who have gone off for 
higher education and want to return. Whetiier higher salaries will attract teachers witii no roots 
in small communities and rural areas seems more doubtful, since metropolitan areas continue to 
be very attractive to beginning teachers. 

It is also possible tiiat relatively higher salaries in small, rural schools will help solve 
anotiier problem identified by school reformers — retaining experienced teachers. Small, rural 
schools have never experienced tiie turnover problem of urban and suburban schools, primarily 
because teachers had deep roots in the community and because competing job opponunities were 
not readily available. By and large, faculties in small, rural school are older and more experienced 
tfian in urban or suburban schools. Higher salaries will likely have tiie effect of delaying 
retirement of current teachers in small rural schools limiting tiie need for recruitment of new 
teachers in many areas. At the same time, retaining older teachers may delay the infusion of new 
energy and skills into tiie teacher corps in many small, rural communities. 

Teacher Compensation: Changing the Way Teachers Are Paid 

From the inception of the education reform movement in the 1980s, policymakers began 
to design changes in tiie way teachers are paid. During the century or so that the current public 
elementary and secondary education system evolved, teacher compensation came to be based on 
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a model similar to the way in which industrial workers or many civilservants were paid. Teachers 
received pay increases based on seniority and upon the attainment of additional educational 
credentials, but their pay did not vary according to their performance. This system worked well 
as long as the public and state policymakers were satisfied with the output of the education 
enterprise. As doubts about the effectiveness of teachers grew, however, business leaders and 
others wondered aloud whether or not teachers could be paid according to perforaiance. Much 
of this debate was fueled by the public perception that a significant cause of the problems in the 
schools was the existence of "bad teachers" and the lack of an incentive system to recruit and keep 
"good teachers." 

In the 1981-82 debate over education reform in Mississippi, for example, some legisla- 
tors proposed a system of "merit pay" for teachers. This system would be designed to reward 
"good teachers" and, by withholding raises, punish "bad teachers." Governor Winter and his 
advisors seriously considered this proposal but concluded that too many substantive and political 
obstacles stood in the way of implementing an effective merit pay plan. Although a merit pay 
plan was not part of the 1982 Mississippi reform, the legislature did mandate an extensive study 
of the idea by the Department of Education. A year later in Tennessee, Governor Lamar 
Alexander proposed a "merit pay" plan, although this too failed amid substantial opposition from 
teachers. 

The problem witii "merit pay" when applied to -the schools was that no one could reliably 
specify how individual teacher "merit" might be judged objectively nor exactiy who would be 
in charge of making that judgment Teachers and others expressed gra^'e doubts about the ability 
of principals or other school administrators to administer a system of evaluation that would result 
in objective determinations about the effectiveness of individual teachers. Fears of favoritism, 
nepotism, racial discrimination and other evils strengthened opposition to pure "merit pay" 
proposals. 

Some policymakers continued to look for ways to inject differentiated pay into the com- 
pensation system and sponsored measures to develop evaluation systems and train administrators 
to make objective judgments. This hope that school principals and other administrators could 
learn to administer teacher evaluation systems was a major p:jt of the motivation of gove^ors 
and legislators in creating a series of institutions to train principals and administrators. Since 
1982, all of the Appalachian states have instituted or revised their administrative staff develop- 
ment programs and nine states have implemented evaluation programs for administrators. 

Failing to devise an acceptable way of implementing a merit pay plan for all teachers, state 
leaders reasoned that if it proved too difficult to judge the effectiveness of every teacher, it might 
be possible, at least, to determine who die really excellent teachers were. These "master teachers" 
could be rewarded and other teachers could leam from them. Master teachers would serve as role 
models and incentives for performance would be built into the system, since regular teachers 
would presumably compete to be designated as ''master teachers." Thus, the concept of career 
ladder compensation systems was bom, developed and tested, first in Tennessee and now in 
many states across the nation. 
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In some respects, the career ladder concept mirrored the way teachers are paid in another 
state system: the higher education systeoL In that system, four levels of teachers are identified, 
based not only on seniority but also on peer evaluation: instructor, assistant professor, associate 
professor and professor The career ladder concept was attractive to governors and legislators, 
ance it did not require that every teachers' pay be tied to an evaluation every year and since it 
followed a familiar pattern in higher education. In addition, proponents of career ladders 
^contended that by creating an orderly career progression, the public school system would be 
promoting prp'^^^SdibhaUsm among teachers, giving incentives for continuous upgrading of 
teacher skills. 

Despite the relative acceptability of career ladder programs, compared at least to "merit 
pay", governors and legislators have had some difficulty in implementing full-fledged changes 
in teacher compensation. In six states in the ARC region, career ladder programs were enacted, 
but most are being studied in a variety of demonstration and pilot programs. During interviews 
in state capitals, state education officials described implementation of changes in teacher 
evaluation and compensation practices as among the most difficult tasks in implementing recent 
education reforms* In particular, they cited difficulties in adjustmg to new evaluation systems 
in small, rural schools. 

Except in Tennessee and Georgia, no statewide career ladder programs are now in 
operation in the region, although a variety of districts are experimenting with the program. This 
legislative session, Tennessee made its career ladder program optional for individual teachers. 
Kentucky, Ohio and North Carolina are operating pilot career ladder programs and Maryland is 
experimenting with a teacher incentive progr:^ which rewards teachers who demonstrate 
superior performance and productivity. South Carolina is testing a variety of teacher compen- 
sation plans, including career ladders and individual teacher incentive pay. 

As a result of limited statewide initiatives, few small, rural schools in the region have had 
much experience in judging the effects of changes in teacher compensation methods. The success 
or difficulties experienced in implementing career ladders and other forms of teacher incentives 
will have an important impact on small, rural schools. If supporters of career ladder plans are 
correct, these changes will help rural districts recruit more effective and experienced teachers, 
develop more professional beginning teachers and reward competence. If detractors are correct, 
career ladder and other systems that attempt to rewc'^rd individual teachers for performance may 
disrupt the schools at worst or simply be a waste of money at best. 

Related less directly to teacher compensation is the issue of teacher evaiuad.on. Nine of 
the states in the ARC region have increased requirements related to teacher evaluation. Many 
of these efforts can, however, be seen as precursors to career ladder implementation or other 
forms of merit pay programs. Since 1982, for example, all professional employees in North 
Carolina schools have undergone yearly evaluations. In 1985, the evaluation system for teachers 
was revised to include skills associated with increased student achievement, part of a pilot 
program to determine whether or not career ladders will be workable in that state. 
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In Georgia, teacher evaluation is part of arequired comprehensive staff development plan 
for each school. Teacher performance must be evaluated annually and plans for eliminating 
deficiencies must be developed In 1986, Kentucky moved to a competency based teacher 
evaluation systemu In Mississippi, a personnel appraisal system Imked to compensation is 
optional m local districts. 

Teacher Recruitment and Retention 

Much of the rhetoric supporting the first wave of education reform in the 1980s revolved 
around improvements in student achievement, but most of the measures contained in the reform 
packages themselves address teaching and teachers* Good teaching has been equated with 
improved learning* 

Several factors influenced policymakers in addressing the issue of recruitment and 
retention of teachers* First, teacher organizations and some analysts postulated aii impending 
teacher shortage, despite declining enrollments in most grades and a teacher glut during the 
1970s. Many teachers were "burning ouf* and many others were retiring, went the argument 
Because many of the cuircnt teacher corps were hired to respond to the early baby boom, many 
senior and experienced teachers would retire* In addition, if their salaries had poaked because 
of inadequate career incentives, good teachers might seek other job opportunities even before 
retirement In the public debate at least, the issues of teacher retirement and teacher "burnout" 
were mixed, despite die fact that these issues may be quite separable* Others — particularly 
school administrators — argued that whUe the teacher "burnout" issue might be real for the very 
best teachers, in many cases early retirement of the *'bad teachers" would benefit the system. 

Second, advocates of measures to address the issue of teacher supply argued that the pool 
from which new teachers are drawn was becoming sadly deficient Low wages, lack of 
professional status and bad working conditions conspired to deter talented and ambitious young 
people from a teaching career* In the past, limited opportunities for women and minorities in 
other professions had meant that the teacher recruitment pool captured many talented minority 
and female recruits, but the opening of opportunities to these groups in the larger society meant, 
ironically, tiiat the pool of talent attracted to public school teaching was further depleted* 
Evidence of the decline in talent available for teaching positions was taken from test scores of 
students in teacher education institutions* These scores had been declining since the mid-1970s. 
Even though an actual teacher shortage might not develop, these advocates argued, a shortage 
of high quality teachers was surely in prospect if measures were not taken* 

Third, policymakers concerned about teacher supply pointed out that even if adequate 
talent and numbers of teachers were available for most disciplines, "spot shortages" among 
teachers of science, mathematics and foreign languages would likely occur, especially because 
other education reform measures were requiring schools to offer more courses in these areas* 
Competitive pressures from private industry and govmiment were drawing off qualified teachers 
in the sciences and mathematics. Special efforts had to be made to ensure that these key teachers 
were available for the revitalising of the school systems* Fmally, these shortages might be 
exacerbated in rural areas and inner city schools, where salaries were lower or working conditions 
were worse than in Wealthier areas* 
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Responding to all these contentions, state officials designed a variety of recruitment 
incentives to ensure tfie supply of "good teachers" and incentives for teacher retention* A 
particularly popular measure adopted in ten Appalachian states is that of providing forgivable 
loans to attract college students into teacher preparation institutions* The loan for each school 
year can be forgiven by one year of teaching in the state- Some programs are pegged to teacher 
preparation and teaching in areas of critical need. All of the Appalachian states provide some 
forai of scholarship or loan to attract teachers, particularly in shortage areas. 

In 1983, for example, Virginia established a forgivable loan program for teachers. By 
1987, nearly 700 students of naath, science and foreign languages were granted forgivable loans 
for college education annually. Alabama instimted a program of scholarships in 1986, to attract 
new teachers in areas of critical need New Yoric instimted a Governor's Teacher Corps program 
which offers college scholarships and graduate fellowships for tiiose, especially minorities, who 
choose to teach, and offers as well a series of scholarships and fellowships to interest individuals 
in preparing for teaching careers in math , science, occupational education and second languages. 
In Mississippi not only were forgivable loans for new recruits implemented, but the state also 
offered loans of up to $1,000 per year for three years to teachers certified in otiier fields to retrain 
to teach science and matiiematics. Georgia added matii and science to its forgivable loan program 
for teachers in areas of critical needs, and Tennessee, Kenmcky and Pennsylvania also developed 
programs for tiie same critical need areas. Pennsylvania also provides similar loans to attract 
teachers to teach in disadvantaged urban and rural areas. 

Measures to encourage "good teachers" to keep on teaching were embedded in other 
reforms. Programs to accord higher stams to senior or "master teachers" were justified in pan 
as a way of retaining good teachers. Special awards for good teaching were also created to 
encourage teachers to stay on and increase their efforts. In some states, programs to increase the 
pay of teachers in shortage areas, such as science and mat'i, were proposed but few of these 
proposals were implemented 

A major justification of career ladder proposals and even merit pay plans was to give 
incentives to good teachers to continue teaching. Even across-the-board salary increases were 
designed in part to help recruit better talent and to retain current teachers. State officials reasoned 
that if salaries in general were more competitive, fewer good teachers would be tempted to leave 
for better jobs. Yet neither of these approaches to encouraging retention through added 
compensation really addressed the other side of the retention issue: the perceived need to avoid 
retaining the mediocre or "bad teacher/* Without extensive, objective evaluation of the 
effectiveness of individual teachers, the school systems could not really judge which teachers 
should be encouraged to stay and which teachers should be encouraged to leave. Some argued 
that large-scale attrition of the current teacher corps would, in fact, be beneficial lo a system that 
required more radical change. 

Teacher Certification and Professional Development 

The intellectual underpinnings of many of the school reforms enacted during the 1980s 
equated good teachers and good teaching with improvements in student learning: if the system 
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could be populated with good teachers, student learning would improve. Several measures were 
taken to chang<i the ways in which people were certified to become teachers and to encourage 
existing teachers to improve their knowledge and skills. These measures were designed to 
prevent unqualified teachers from entering the profession and to require existing teachers to 
develop professional sJdlls in order to rcpiain in the profession. Policymakers were trying to 
increase the pool of teachers — responding to the warnings of an impending teacher shortage — 
•while at the same time restricting the entry of some students into the profession of teaching. 

At the same time that policymakers were giving all teachers substantial raises, they also 
stiffened requirements for in-service training and other professional development activities. As 
a result, a variety of changes in teacher certification procedures, the imposition of teacher 
competency testmg in a few states and broad new requirements for professional development 
were enacted 

, \" (1) TeacAer Certification. 

All states regulate entry into the public school teaching profession through a process of 
teacher certification. Traditionally, the process of certification was Ihked to the higher education 
system. Students who gained degrees from accredited programs of teacher education received 
teaching certificates, although in some states passing the National Teacher Examination or a 
similar test was also required. In theory, the license to teach could be removed by state 
authorities, but in practice this seldom occurred. 

As charges that unqualified or less talented teachers were entering tlie system gained 
credence, state policymakers began to look closely at the system of certification. Many 
legislators believed that while schools of education might teach pedagogy well they were not 
imparting enough substantive knowledge. Casual observation revealed that majoring in 
education was considered low-status and verj^ easy among college students. Many of the more 
talented education majors in fact did not intend to teach; they were only getting their teaching 
credential as an "insurance policy." 

To deal with the issue of teacher certification, policymakers moved in two directions: to 
tighten certification requirements for teachers moving through the traditional system and to open 
teaching to qualified persons who had not chosen to seek college degrees in education. Education 
reformers sought to shore up the traditional route to a teaching certificate by requiring more 
substantive courses, practice teaching and added testing. At the same time, some states provided 
alternate routes to teaching certificates for those who possessed degrees in substantive subjects 
but had not taken courses in teaching methods. 

Nine of the states in the region required^ not only that prospective teachers complete 
course requirements for a degree in education but also that they pass teacher competency tests 
of one sort oranother. In Tennessee, for example, the state required that prospective teachers pass 
a Pre-Professional Skills Test or achieve a passing score on the California Achievement Test in 
a subject area* Pennsylvania will implement a similar program in 1988. Beginnmg in 1986, 
Georgia required prospective teachers to pass a test battery which assesses specific content 
knowledge and skills related to the certificate. North Carolina raised the score on the National 
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Teacher Examination necessary for certification as did Mississippi and Maryland. Beginning in 
1984, New York required prospective teachers to pass an entry examination* Alabama and Ohio 
also instituted similar requirements. Kentucky required a teacher competency examination as 
part of its 1985 reforms. 

In addition, eight ARC states required a probationary period for new teachers before full 
certification could be earned In most cases, this meant that beginning teachers must undergo 
a probationary period of one or two years in actual teaching before being granted a permanent 
or renewable teaching certificate. In Tennessee, North Carolina and New York, new teachers are 
assigned experienced teachers either as "mentors** or support teams to monitor beginning teacher 
perfonnance and to help new teachers improve their skills. During the probationary period, 
beginning teachers are evaluated not only by administrators but also by peers. These evaluations 
help determine whether full certification would be granted. 

In 1983, for example, Mississippi pioneered a similar system in which each probation- 
ary teacher would be evaluated by a three-person team over a two-year period In addition, all 
teachers were required to establish and follow a professional development plan. In Virginia, 
beginning teachers are required to demonstrate satisfactory performance for two years before 
receiving a regular certificate. Special evaluation teams monitor performance in an intensive 
professional support program for beginning teachers. In 1985, North Carolina adopted a systeni 
in which local support teams were established to help new teachers during the first two years of 
employment At the end of the two-year period, the support team makes a recommendation to 
the state regarding permanent certification. Kentucky now requires a one-year internship or 
probationary period for new teachers as does New York. 

* 

The second policy emphasis in the area of teacher certification was to open new ways for 
talented people who want to teach to acquire the license to teach. In the Appalachianregion, eight 
states established alternative routes to certification. In North Carolina, for example, alternative 
Certification requirements were established in 1986. These required a prospective teacher to have 
a bachelor^s degree, pass a certification test and acquire additional training and teach in an area 
of critical need West Virginia and Georgia also established aa alternative certification method 
for teachers in critical areas of instruction. In Georgia, contentrequirements must be met mitially , 
and provisions must be made for meeting professional education requirements through staff 
development or college courses while on the job. In Alabama, Virginia and West Virginia, 
similar systems were adopted as well. In West Virginia, prospective teachers must have a 
Bachelors Degree, pass a certification test, complete an internship, demonstrate competency in 
their field and teaching. 

In Mississippi, the state required in the 1986-87 school year that persons requesting 
alternative certification to obtain a Bachelor^s Degree, score at least the 51st percentile on the 
National Teachers Examination, complete an intemship and seek further teaching education. 
Two different programs have been adopted in Maryland In the first instance, prospective 
teachers must have a BA, pass the appropriate speciality area of the NTE and have 5 weeks of 
^eacher training. The alternative programs involves a one year intensive study program at the 
University of Maryland 
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(2) Professional Development . 

To address the issue of upgrading skills of current teachers, many states adopted 
provisions requiring additional training for recertification or higher pay* Under the traditional 
compensation system, teachers could receive higher pay not only for seniority, but also by 
obtaining masters degrees or attending other courses. These activities were optional. Under 
many of the education reform plans enacted in the .1980s, in-service training and other 
professional development activities were made mandatory or were expanded dramatically. In 
addition, schools were required to offer a variety of staff development programs to allow teachers 
to improve their skills and update their knowledge. 

All the states in the region, except for New York and Tennessee, imple^iented new 
requirements for school districts to offer programs of professional development to teachers. 
Virginia-is typical, requiring each school division to provide programs designed to meet the 
developmental needs of teachers and other instructional personnel. In South Carolina, competi- 
tive grants are awarded to teachers to improve teaching practices and in-service programs have 
been developed on effective schools and classrooms. In addition. Centers of Teaching 
Excellence are being developed at selected colleges. In Maryland^ the state helps local districts 
provide in-service training aimed at improving instruction through courses in mastery learning, 
snident team teaching, active teaching and increasing academic learning time. 

In Alabama, staff development provided through regional centers is limited to teachers 
in areas of critical need Georgia's Quality Basic Education Actrequires all local school districts 
to provide all public school officials and personnel the opportunity for continued staff develop- 
ment State stipends ^^e given to certified personnel attending staff development acti\ities. State 
stipends are also given for participation in staff development activities in North Carolina* 
PersonsparticipatinginKentuclty^sstaffdevelopmentprograms are entitled to salary increments 
beyond the regular salary schedule. Pennsylvania and West Virginia require each local district 
to develop professional development plans. 

Increasing Classroom Time and Improving Instructional Practices 

Among the criticisms of the schools articulated during debate over education reform was 
that instructional practices in the classroom were lax. Classroom time was not used productively 
and instruction was unfocused Not all of the blame was laid on the teacher. Critics recognized, 
for example, that too much classroom time was being taken for non-instmctional activities 
demanded by school authorities. Over the years, the length of the school day and the length of 
the school year had in some instances eroded, and the amount of instructional time had 
diminished At the same time, critics pointed out that teachers needed to be more effective in the 
use of the time they did have with stuaents in the classroom. As a result, many of the education 
reform programs passed during the 1980s included measures that increased instmctional time 
and required teachers to plan the use of their time more effectively. 

Measures to increase instructional time involved lengthening the school day, lengthening 
the school year and limiting classroom interruptions. In addition, several states took action to 
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] limit student and teacher absences* The Kentucky legislature rescinded several mandated 

programs and discontinued the practice of snow-banking days to make more time available for 
basics. In South Carolina, for example, students arc not permitted to be absent for more than ten 

: days per year without permission from the school board. The teachers' year has also been 

\ extended to provide five additional days for lesson planning. Unnecessary classroom ihterrup* 

tions have been banned Maryland increased the number of required hours of instruction to seven 

f jperiodsperday. Ohioalsoincreasedthetimerequiredforbasics, Tennessee extended the school 

year by five days for classroom instruction- Virginia's new accreditation standards require that 

\ all students attend school a full day, which must be allocated to instruction without intrusions by 

; , extracurricular activities. 

In 1982, Mississippi adopted for the first time a compulsory school attendance law which 
i will be phased in through 1990 when school attendance will be required for all children through 

' age sixteen. Fines are imposed on parents who do not comply with the law, Georgia is 

implementing a statewide computer network to help reduce teacherpaperwork so that more time 
can be spent on actual teaching. North Carolina's Basic Education Plan also mandates .a 
^ minimum of five and one-half hours of instruction daily for grades K^eighL 

Across the board reductions in class size were implemented in only two states in the 
region — Virginia and Kentucky. By reducing class sizes, state officials hoped to improve the 
learning environment, especially in the elementary grades. Teachers supported class size 
reductions enthusiastically. In Kentucky, class sizes were capped at 29 students for grades one- 
r threeandSl smdents for grades 4-12, Virginia required that school districts maintain a ratio of 

at least 54 certified instructional employees for every 1,000 students. Recently, the Virginia 
statewide ratio has been increased further to 67,2/1,000, 

Four other states, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio and Tennessee implemented smaller 
class sizes for the lower gi^ades only. A special program was implemented in Mississippi for 
grades one through three where teacher assistants were provided to the classrooms to help 
improve students ability to read The teacher/student ratio in Ohio cannot exceed 1:25 on a 
district wide basis for grades one - four, Tennessee also provides teacher aides for grades one 
through three. Local districts have the option of employing at state expense one teacher aide for 
; every seventy-five students or applying the funds to employing additional full-time teachers in 

grades one through three ratiier than aides. In North Carolina, funds have been allocated to lower 
class size in grades K-:three to 23 students per teacher. 

In most states in the region, state education officials also have encouraged principals and 
teachers to improve lesson planning and study effective teaching methods. Evaluation systems 
implemented in conjunction with education reform programs have stressed lesson planning and 
maximizing instructional time in the classroom. 

Improving Administration and School Leadership 

Education policymakers during the 1980s recognized that improving the management 
and leadership within schools is extremely important to improving educational performance. As 
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aresult, all of the states in the region took action to improve administration and school leadership, 
focusing primarily upon school principals. A variety of institutes and training programs were 
created to help administrators leam the latest techniques of school management An important 
focus of these programs is personnel evaluation, but many other subjects are taught as well. 

Nine states have established assessment centers to assist school divisions in identifying 
and developing highly skilledpublic school principals and other school leaders. Five states have 
developed principals academies to train and upgrade the skills of public school pripxipals and 
other administrative staff. Mississippi, for example, created a School Executive Management 
Institute that serves all of the state's principals and other school administrators. In South 
Carolina, principals are required to take part in seminars and other training activities at least once 
every two years. A school leadership academy was established in 1984. In West Virginia, the 
state established an academy for training principals in 1985. In Alabama, regional in-service 
centers were created and the superintendency, the principalship and other administrative and 
supervisory positions were designated as areas of critical need to be served by these centers. 

North Carolina is piloting a career development for administrators linked to a compen- 
sation plan. Tennessee's career ladder program covers administrative staff and is linked to 
compensation. South Carolina also operates a principal incentive program. 

In addition to programs for school administrators, five states in the region created or 
upgraded technical assistance capacities in order to assist school administrators. State officials 
are particularly concerned that school administrators understand the implementation of state- 
wide reforms. Accordingly, a program of technical assistance to school districts was begun in 
South Carolina in 1984. The Management Assistance Division of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education helps school districts solve problems through financial consulting services, and by 
conducting studies for local districts on staffing, transportation and facilities. Kentucky provides 
assistance to improve leadership, instructional planning and time management to schools which 
rank among the lowest in average student achievement In Georgia, the state staff provide 
technical assistance through the school climate management program to help improve school 
performance through better management techniques and more active participation in school 
operations by parents, teachers, students and the general public. 

State policymakers are also sensitive to criticism that education reform measures have 
brought with them vast amounts of paperwork for both teachers and administrators alike. State 
officials have moved to try to limit the paperwork involved with new requirements, although 
many local officials believe that the states have not been sensitive enough to eliminating 
unnecessary and duplicative paperwork. 

School efficiency is also the rationale behind a number of actions taken by states to 
encourage small school districts to consolidate or to share resources. School consolidation is a 
politically controversial issue, and most states did not enact measures to force small school 
districts to consolidate. Some did, however, provide substantial positive and negative incentives 
to school systems for consolidation. In Georgia, for example, local scht)ol systems that 
consolidate will not be required to finance any portion of state-approved construction or 
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: renovation costs necessitated by consolidation. A state bond issue in Alabama provided a 

financial incentive for local boards of education to consolidate small high schools. In New York, 
\ the legislature provided substantial financial incentives for consolidation. As a result, more than 

20 districts have consolidated in the past 3 years. In Mississippi and several other states, some 
small districts have consolidated voluntarily because their leadership decided that individually 
they could not ipeet new state mandates. 

Programs for Special Populations 

hi the midst of sweeping changes for schools throughout the region, several of the most 
important changes for rural schools have been state mandates for expanded programs for special 
populations of students. These groups of students include the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, gifted students and those with special remedial needs. In several states, identifying 
students at risk of dropping out of school and providing special help became a priority as well. 
Finally* states took some actions to address the issue of pre-school preparation of children not 
only tiuough traditional social service approaches but through extending the responsibilities of 
the local schools to pre-school children. 

Programs for the Handicapped 

Under federal law, physically and mentally handicapped students must be "main- 
streamed*' into schools and.must be educated, where possible, in regular classrooms. Since the 
mid-1970s, the federal government has provided some funds to help schools accomplish these 
tasks. In some of the states in the ARC region, education reform provided the opportunity for 
advocacy groups to raise the issue of special education in state legislatures and to secure funding 
for more special education teachers, additional programs for the handicapped and for retrofitting 
school buildings to accommodate the handic^ped. In eight of the states in the ARC region, 
special education became a high priority. 

In Kentucky in 1985, for example, the state committed to a multi-year program of 
PiOviding more funds for special education teachers. The New York Board of Regents expanded 
the number of handicapped students who were eligible to receive certificates for completion of 
appropriate individualized education programs. Pennsylvania provides a technology grant 
program for teachers for eqmpment which will open new learning opportunities for their disabled 
students. In Maryland, the Christina Foundation in conjunction with Apple Computer developed 
a special program for handicapped.children. West Virginia and Virginia made the expansion of 
regional and local services to the handicapped an integral part of education reform. In Virginia, 
three centers serving eleven local school districts were established to assess the vocational 
education needs of handicapped students. 

Programs for Gifted and Talented Students 

In the context of educational reform debates in the states, parents and interest groups 
expressed their concern that the general erosion of school standards had taken an especially hard 
toll on enrichment programs for gifted students. Furthermore, policymakers felt that their stat,e*s 
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economic competitiveness was related to how well they addressed die needs of gifted students. 
As a result, eight states inserted into their overall education reform packages a variety of 
programs for the most talented students, making them standard features of education reform 
packages during the 1980s. 

These programs took a variety of forms. In some states, special schools were created to 
provide enrichedcourse offerings to gifted and talented students. Anumberof summer programs 
were established in states. In Maryland, for example, the state supports one and two week 
summer institutes for gifted students in grades five-twelve at college and university campuses, 
science museums and other institutions. Each summer, Pennsylvania runs five five-week 
Governor's Schools for talented high school students in cooperation with five major universities. 
In add[ition, ten regional schools of excellence provide other students witii two- week enrichment 
experiences in such areas as the arts, science, classic logic, languages and environmental studies. 
West Virginia instituted in 1984 the first Governor's Honor Academy, a four week summer 
academy for gifted students in the humanities, fine arts, mathematics and science. 

South Carolina required tiiat all gifted and talented students must be provided programs 
during the regular school year or during summer school to develop their unique talents. In 
Tennessee, an extended day and year program for gifted students was begun in 1985. Kentucky 
more than doubled its state funds for the gifted, expanding them to ever}* school district in 1982. 
The state added a Governor's Scholars Program in 1983 for students to study science, technology 
and Kentucky's future, and additional classroom units were added for exceptional students. 
Mississippi created a residential math and science school for gifted juniors and seniors. Ohio 
instituted new requirements tiiat local districts must identify all gifted children. In Virginia, all 
school divisions are required in grades K-12 to conduct programs for tiie early identification of 
gifted and talented students and to offer differentiated instructional opportunities for them. 
Virginia operates many Governor's School programs for the gifted and has recentiy identified 
the technical arts as an area of gifted study. 

Dropout Prevention Programs 

All of die states in die ARC region have alarmingly high dropout rates. As Table 4 
illustrates, dropout rates range from 19.6 percent in Ohio to 37.3 percent in Georgia. Eight of 
the 13 ARC states had dropout rates above the national average. During the first wave of 
education reform in the 1980s, state policymakers did not address the dropout problem in a 
comprehensive or systematic fashion. They did enact and fund a number of pilot programs or 
provided some additional resources to school districts to address the problem of dropout 
prevention. The Appalachian Regional Commission itself has recognized this issue and has put 
substantial resources into dropout prevention programs over the past few years. 
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TABLE 4 
DROPOUT RATES, 1986 - 1987 



State 


Percent 


GEORGIA 


37.3 


MISSISSIPPI 


36.7 


NEW YORK 


35.8 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


35.5 


ALABAMA 


32.7 


TENNESSEE 


32.6 


KENTUCKY 


31.4 


NORTH CAROLINA 


30.0 


VIRGINL\ 


26.1 


WEST VIRGINIA 


24.8 


MARYLAND 


23.4 


PENNSYLVANIA 


21.5 


OHIO 


19.6 


NAT'LAVG. 


28.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, State Education Statistics Supple- 
ment, 1988. 

Eleven states institu program initiatives aimed as students at-risk for dropping out of 
schrx)L Most were pilot programs operating in a limited number of local school districts. 
Maryland and New York have linked staying in school to jobs by providing guaranteed work or 
advanced education in exchange for meeting attendance and performance standards^ Tennessee 
has extended the school day and year for at-risk students. Alabamaprovides training for teachers 
in dealing with at-risk students. The inost far reaching approach was taken in Virginia which 
requires that alternative education programs be provided by each school division for students 
whose needs are not met in the traditional classroom. 

State policymakers also recognized a strong relationship between dropping out of school 
and other risk-taking behavior. Four states have instituted new drug abuse prevention programs 
in the schools; two have begun suicide prevention programs; and, two have initiated pregnancy 
prevention programs sponsored by the departments of education. 

Since the dropout problem is concentrated among poor and minority students many of 
whom live in the Appalachian region, dealing with the dropout rate is a major challenge for 
schools in Appalachia. By 1990, the size of this group of poor and minority students is expected 
to increase nationally to well over 40 percent of the student body and may reach nearly 50% by 
the end of the century. The poverty rate among children has been steadily increasing in recent 
years. If the correlation between poverty, minority status and dropout rates continues, then 
dropout rates may go up rather than down. 
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Many states have made attempts to identify students who require remediation and to 
provide special help to those students early in their school careers. This type of intervention is 
presumed to help reduce the dropout rate in the long run* Other advocates of education reform 
argue that early childhood programs, concentration of instructional effort in the elementary 
grades and other improvements in instruction will all reduce the dropout rate in the long run. 
These initiatives have been implemented to varying degrees in the states as discussed in earlier 
-sections* 

Some policymakers are now concludmg that high dropout rates speak directly of the 
failure of the educational system to meet the educational needs of that percent of its students. 
They suggest that states must now examine changes that must be made in the process of teaching 
and learning itself to reach the growing percent of students who are disaffected. 

Programs for Early Childhood Education 

Pre-school preparation of children was identified as a major unmet need as education 
reform measures moved through legislatures during the 1980s. In some cases, policy attention 
was focused on very basic changes. In Mississippi, for example, the major provision of die 1982 
Education Reform Act was to require that all school districts offer kindergarten programs. In 
other states, policymakers struggled wlh the issue of whether or not to involve schools in pre- 
school preparation programs other than kindergartens. 

Early childhood education, as distinguished from custodial child care, has become more 
important as the demands on parents have increased, making it more difficult to prepare children 
adequately for their school years. Teachers complain, justifiably, that they are being asked by 
policymakers to improve smdent performance at the same time tiiat the preparation of children 
for school seems to be lagging. This lag is at least in part attributed to the growing number of 
single parent families and two parent working families where less time is available at home for 
early childhood education. 

By focusing resources such as teachers aides, lower class sizes and remedial instruction 
in grades one-three, many of tne education reforms eiiacted during the decade implicitly 
recognized this problem, but few cr the reforms addressed early childhood education as an 
integral part of reform. Most reforai efforts in this area were focused on "at risk" children who 
mostly come from low-income, broken families and have not had the kind of pre-school 
stimulation and preparation that is afforded by wealthier, intact families. 

In 1983 in Pennsylvania, for example, the legislature appropriated some funds for pre- 
school programs for at-risk children. Increased emphasis has been placed on developmental 
curriculum and teacher training which will make it possible for disabled children to move more 
easily into regular school programs when they are of school age. In Tennessee, pre-kindergarten 
summer programs were established using career ladder teachers, and kindergarten was extended 
to. all preschoolers. In Kentucky, a pre-school program was implemented for at-risk children, and 
kindergarten was mandated as a prerequisite to entering first grade. 
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Alabama initiated a statewide kindergarten program in 1984 as did Georgia in 1985* In 
New York, state aid is available for local districts to conduct pre-kindergarten classes for all four- 
year-olds who wish to attend. Ohio is operating a pilot pre-kindergarten program and all school 
districts are required to offer kindergarten programs for students who want to attend. A pre- 
idndergaiten program is offered statewide in South Carolina* Districts are permitted to contract 
for die provision of these services* Four-year-olds may attend optional child development 
programs for those with predicted readiness problems* West Virginia's preschool programs arc 
focused entirely on the handicapped* 

Major action on early childhood development proposals remains to be taken* At the heart 
of the issue is whether or not the schools should be asked to shoulder tbe burden of pre-school 
preparation or whether other institutions, primarily social services programs, should be involved* 
Large scale, state-funded day carc programs now provide some developmental child care, as does 
tiie federally financed Headstart program* Some educators arc enthusiastic about extending the 
responsibility of the schools into pre-school years but others argue that with all the other changes 
happening in the schools, school systems do not have the capacity to take on this important task* 
The issue remains unresolved in most states in the region. 

School Finance Issues 

With education reform came large infusions of state aid in most of the states in the ARC 
region* State aid to education was increased to help pay for many of the reforais* In southern 
states where teacher salary increases are traditionally financed by state aid increases, state aid 
followed the salary hikes mandated by legislatures* State aid was also increased to pay for 
teachers aides, new courses and a variety of other programs* Programs for special populations 
were almost entirely financed by die states* Table 5 illustrates die percentage growth in state aid 
to education fix)m 1982 - 1987* During this period, state aid has increased by 50 percent or more 
in three states, and by 30 to 50 percent in eight others* 
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TABLE 5 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN PER PUPIL STATE AID FOR ELEMENTARY & 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, 1982-83 - 1986-87 



Percent 

ALABAMA 74 

NEW YORK 58 

OfflO 50 

SOUTH CAROLINA 46 

NORTH CAROLINA 41 

PENNSYLVANIA 40 

■ WEST VIRGINIA 35 

GEORGIA 34 

KENTUCKY 34 

MARYLAND 34 

TENNESSEE 33 

MISSISSIPPI 23 

VIRGmiA 17 



SOURCE: Calculated from State Policy Reseasch, Inc., State Policy Data Book 
'85 and State Policy Data Book '88. 

State mandates, combined with increased willingne&s af local taxpayers to fund schools, 
caused local resources to increase as well during the 198Cs. On a percentage basis, locally 
provided resources increased nearly as fast as state aid throughout the ARC region. Table 6 
depicts estimated increases in local school resources fton: 1982-1986. Over this penod, local 
spending increases ranged from a low of thi*ee percent in Alabama to a high of 73 percent in 
Virginia. 
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TABLE 6 

ESTIMATED INCREASE IN LOCAL RESOURCES PER PUPIL FOR 
]. V ELEMENTARY & SECONDARY EDUCATION, 1982 - 1986 



State 


Percent 


VIRGINL\ 


73 


GEORGL\ 


56 


NORTH CAROLINA 


55 


KENTUCKY 


43 


PENNSYLVANIA 


43 


MISSISSIPPI 


41 


MARYLAND 


39 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


35 


NEW YORK 


35 


TENNESSEE 


32 


WEST VIRGINIA 


30 


OHIO 


25 


ALABAMA 


3 



SOURCE: Calculated from State Policy Research, Inc., State Policy Data Book 
'85 and Smte Policy Data Book '88. 

On a per pupil basui. incr . .*ses in state aid and more local effort translated into increases 
in local education spending. Table 7 shows per-pupil spending in 1987 and the percentage 
increase in per-pupil spending between 1983-84 and 1986-87- In all but three of the Appalachian 
states, per pupil spending fell below the national average. In four of the states, increases of 30 
percent or more were realized over this period. 
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TABLE 7 

PER PUPIL SPENDING FOR ELEMENTARY & SECONDAR Y 
EDUCATION (1986-87) AND PERCENT INCREASE (1983-84 - 1986-87) 





Amount (5) 


P?rc«nt Ir 


NEW YORK 


0,224 


2o,d 


PENNSYLVANIA 






MARYLAND 


A CC(\ 


2j.3 


VIRGINL\ 


3,809 


28.4 


OfflO 


3,764 


2L8 


WEST VIRGINIA 






NORTH CAROLINA 


3,473 


41.2 


GEORGIA 


3,167 


37.2 


KENTUCKY 


3,107 


21.8 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3,096 • 


27.4 


TENNESSEE 


2,842 


30.8 


ALABAMA 


2,610 


24.2 


MISSISSIPPI 


2,534 


29.2 


NAT'LAVG. 


3,983 


NA 



SOURCE: Calculated from State Policy Research, Inc., State Policy Data Book 
'85 and State Policy Data Book '88. 

To the extent that state Bid increases did not cover the cost of implementing statewide 
education reforms, considerable fiscal pressure was created on local taxing authorities to find the 
resources to implement reforms* In some rural areas, where tax bases have not been growing 
rapidly, these fiscal pressures have become severe* Whether or not state aid increases were 
targeted to poorer districts would have important effect on the ability of rural schools to cope 
with the financial burdens of statewide education reforms. In states such as Ohio or Georgia that 
fund schools through a state Bid formula that recognizes differences in the wealth of school 
districts, simply increasing state Bid has helped to reduce the pressure on small, rural districts with 
low property tax bases. In states such as Kentucky and Mississippi, which do not use "power 
equalized" education fundingformulas to distribute most of their state aid, considerable financial 
pressure was undoubtedly felt in small communities as a result of education reforms. 

In two states, legislation was enacted to permit broader taxing power of localities in order 
to finance the reforms. Legislation was enacted in Kentucky in 1984 which required local 
districts to levy a maximum ad valorem tax of 15 cents, or the rate supported by the district power 
equalization ratio, whichever is greater, in order to qualify for power equalization funding. 
Legislation was also adopted to give local districts more tax rdsing op tio as by permit ting districts 
to levy a gross receipts tax, an excise tax on income and/or an occupational license tax. North 
Carolina permitted localities at their option to add an additional one cent on to the sales tax to 
support facilities or program enhancements. 
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Three states increased state taxes to financed their reform initiatives. Mississippi 
increased the state income tax and sales tax as well as excise taxes. In South Carolina and 
Tennessee, the reform packages were financed by a one cent increase in the state sales tax. In 
Kentucky and West Virginia, which did not increase taxes significantly to finance refomis, 
stagnant econoinic growth has limited the ability of the states to follow through on reform 
promises. Kentucky.has been forced to delay reduced class sizes and other reforms, while West 
Virginia has been constrained in its attempt to resolve state-local funding issues. 

In several states, funding innovations such as corporate donations and educational part- 
nerships constituted significant elements of their reform packages. In Alabama, public schools 
and classes have been adopted by business, industry and other organizations pardcipating in the 
Adopt- A-School program. The Abell Foundation in Maryland has provided $100,000 to students 
who participate in comniunity service projects. Pennsylvania is supporting a variety of educa- 
tional partnerships including a statewide effort to increase the number of high school graduates 
who go on to college. 

The issues surrounding school finance are complex and involve much more than this study 
can address productively. The fiscal impact of reforms on small, rural districts will, however, be 
addressed at least from die perspectives of school officials and other local officials interviewed 
in the next section of tiiis smdy. Indeed, their perceptions of fiscal problems resulting from 
statewide education reform may be important for setting the agenda for future reform proposals. 
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Chapter 4 

IMPLTC ATTONS OF STATEWIDE EDUCATION REFORM FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS ; PERCEPTIONS OF STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 

Lifonnadon on which to base a rigorous evaluation of the effects of statewide education 
reform is not yet available* In most states, many of the reforms are only a few years old. Many 
facets of the education reform proposals enacted during the 1980s are not yet fully implemented. 
In any large system such as the public schools, reforms will take time to work or to be discredited. 
To be sure, in most of the ARC states, test scores are up, leading many observers to believe that 
the reforms as a whole are having measurable impacts on student performance. On the other 
handt dropout rates have not declined significantly since the advent of school reforms. In 
summary, it is probably just too early to tell whether, taken together, the large number of 
initiatives in the schools is having a positive effect. Systematic, objective data are not available 
to make that kind of judgment 

It is possible, however, to determine from the policymakers and participants in the public 
schools whether or not the reforms appear lo be having a positive or negative effect. SRA took 
this approach in attempting to l^nd out how statewide education reforms h ave affected small, rural 
schools in Appalachia. By interviewing knowledgeable officials at the state and local levels, SRA 
was able to develop informed judgments about the perceptions of people operating the public 
schools: what was working, what was difficult to implement and future problenis looming on 
the horizon. 

SRA interviewed up to six officials in every state capital in the region. Typically, those 
officials represented state education departments, state legislatures, state legislative staffs and 
governors* offices. SRA staff also visited ten small, rural school districts, interviewing superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, officials of local taxing authorities and local school board 
members. Rrom these interviews, a picture of the issues challenging small, rural schools 
err ^rged. The challenges of implementing statewide school reforms were clarified as were 
con* Miing problems confronting the people who educate children in rural Appalachia. 

SRA has distilled the results of both state and local interviews into a generalized picture 
of the perceptions of those officials. The focus is the small, rural school — its administration, 
what happens in its classrooms, the performance of its students, its financing and the support of 
parents and the community for the school itself. 

Administering the Small, Rural School: Stretching Farther to Meet State Mandates 

Both state and local officials recognized that many of the features of statewide education 
reform had the effect of stretching the administrative capabilities of small, rural school districts 
nearly to the limit. By and large, state officials believed that adjustments to the reforms were 
difficult in the first one or two years, but that rural administrators were able to make changes 
necessary to implement school reforais without major breakdowns in administrative functioning. 
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State officials recognized that while local cost increases were not mandated in most instances, 
they were in fact often required in order to fully implement state mandated reforms. 

As expected, local administrators were less sanguine about the ease of change, but also 
claimed to.bc coping successfully. Their concerns about the pace of change and the effect of 
administrative requirements on their ability to manage the schools was real, and their concern 
• about limited financial resources was pervasive in all the states. 

In their responses to the questionnaire that SRA mailed to 1 14 school districts, 60 percent 
or more of the respondents indicated that they have had to participate in and implement changes 
in evaluation programs for school administrators, administrative staff development programs, 
training for school board members, and school or district evaluations. Further, they have had to 
oversee significant changes in curriculum, extracurricular policies, remedial programs, evalu- 
ation programs for teachers, staff development activities and changes related to the amount of 
instructipnal time provided. They have had to expand programming for the gifted, provide 
program enhancements in computers and oversee facilities expansion and improvements. 

Sixty-eight percent of the respondents indicated that they have had increased difficulty 
in complying with state policies and procedures as a result of state mandated education reforms. 
They indicated that their ajdministrative workload has increased and that ihty have experienced 
minor changes in the nature of their administrative responribilities. 

Both state and local officials identified the following concerns about the effect of 
statewide school reform on administrative benavior in small, rural schools: 

• The pace of change mandated by the state has stretched rural school administrators 
as much as the individual requirements. 

Both state and local officials acknowledged that the pace of change resulting from 
statewide education reform has stretched the administrative capabilities of small, rural school 
districts. Both groups also believed that they have successfully weathered the large numbers of 
changes. State officials were most concerned about overburdening small districts with paper- 
work based on the accountability measures in the reforms. While local officials complained 
about paperwork, their most significant concerns revolved around curriculum improvements, 
finding teachers and instructional resources and meeting budgets. As one local official from 
South Carolina stated: "We think that the education reform movement has been very beneficial 
to us, but please tell them to give us few years to digest all these changes." 

• Paperwork increased significantly in the first few years, but has levelled off. State 
efforts to reduce paperwork as well as state and local efforts to computerize record keeping are 
having a helpful effect in controlling the paperwork burden. 

The paperwork burden was a constant theme in discussions with both state and local 
officials. New paperwork resulted from refouns requiring teachers to plan lessons more 
carefully, from testing, from reporting requirements tied to programs for special populations and 
from state requirements tightening financial reporting and personnel evaluation. Principals 
seemed especially hard-hit, according to both state officials and principals interviewed in rural 
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schools. While generally decr>'ing the increase in paperwork, none of the state or local officials 
interviewed claimed that paperwork had forced them to neglect school management, instruc- 
tional or other duties related directly to student performance. In fact, several teachers in small, 
rural: schools praised requirements for lesson planning and linking their teaching to specific 
education outcomes, despite the fact that these required extra paperwork. They were seeing 
improvements in their own instructional activities, they said, and could cope with the added 
paperv^wk in return. 

Several states have taken action to reduce paperwork, especially for teachers and 
principals, in Georgia, for example, the state education department is implementing a multi- 
million dollar computer network designed to automate most paperwork at the school level. 
Georgia officials are hopeful that this system will help rural school officials in particular as they 
attempt to cope with paperwork generated from the implementation of the Quality Basic 
Education Act. In Ohio a statewide computer system has been installed to improve the 
accounting system and the Pennsylvania statewide electronic communications network - 
PENN'^LINK is expected to simplify the communications process betvt een and among school 
districts, intermediate units and vocational schools. 

• Central administrative personnel in small, rural school districts are especially 
burdened with administrative problems resulting from school reforms because they play many 
roles that are delegated in larger school districts. 

Administrators in small, rural schools piny many roles. As a result, tlie cumulative 
administrative effect of reform requirements in a variety of areas may fall on one or two 
individuals in a very small district while the same requirements may be spread among the 
workloads of many administrators in the larger districts. The school superintendent Ln Iva, South 
Carolina or Webster County, West Virginia, must act not only as the district manager, bat also 
as the budget officer, the personnel officer, the transponation officer and play a number of other 
community roles as well. While central office staff in small, rural schools often include an 
assistant principal for instruction, for example, many of these districts do not employ staff for 
handling other administrative duties. 

When statewide school reforms increased reporting requirements, mandated personuel 
evaluation systems and changed the standards and curriculum at the same time, rural superinten- 
dents had some difficulty in responding. Most of Lhe local officials interviewed made this point. 
At the same time, all of the superintendents claimed that they had successfully implemented state 
mandated requirements. In general, superintendents worried more about the effect of adminis- 
trative requirements on school principals and teachers than upon the central offices. 

♦ Because of the lack of administrative resources in small, rural school districts, implem- 
entation of some of the education reformmeasures have either lagged or optional programs were 
not being tried. 

Most state officials reported that rural school administrators were having the most 
difficulty in implementing statewide school refomis. They cited, in particular, implementation 
of evaluation systems for school personnel. Administrators in small, rural districts had little 
experience with formal evaluation systems required to implement reforms aimed at improving 
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teacher performance, they said* When attempting to build the personnel evaluation infrastructure 
required to implement a career laddetprogram, for example, administrators in small, rural school 
districts would need a great deal of assistance and training. As a result, state leaders reported, 
many of the career ladder and other pilot programs were not being tried in the small, rural schools. 

Local administrators interviewed agreed that among the most difficult adjustments were 
actions to upgrade and formalize their school personnel systems* In some cases, teacher 
evaluations and evaluations of other school personnel had been relatively informal, as is often 
the case in a small community. Some administrators in small, rural schools voiced doubt about 
whether programs such as career ladders or merit pay could work well in the environment of small 
school districts. 

• Principals in small, rural schools feel more responsibility for managing instruction 
effectively than before the reform movement. Testing appears to play a role in foe using their 
attention onstudtntperformance. Principals are also concernedaboutpapenvorkandreporting 
requirements taking them away from instructional management. 

As the authors of statewide school reform perhaps expected, the place where most of the 
statewide school reforms appear to have the most impact is in the principal's office. State 
officials agreed that most of the administrative changes resulting from education reform actions 
would affect principals - the instructional managers of the schools. They pointed out that 
education reforms had included special programs of training for principals and in some cases, 
such as South Carolina, education reforms included pay increases and incentives for principals. 
The ability of principals in small, rural schools to implement reforms effectively was a major 
concern of state officials. 

Responsibilities of principals interviewed for this study ranged from an elementary 
school educating 96 students to a high school whose school population was about 1 ,000 students. 
In general, principals in small, rural schools reponed the following conclusions about school 
management in the context of statewide education reform. 

• Principals have more information about student performance than ever before. 
They are paying a price for this information, however, since as one principal said, "It 

seems like all we do is give standardized tests. So much of our tinrie is spent preparing for tests 
and administering them.*' On the whole, however, principals appeared to feel that the feedback 
available to them on student performance was extremely valuable in managing Lheir schools. 

• Principals see their jobs primarily as instructional managers and are taking this role 
more seriously. 

Many principals in rural schools have attended programs provided by state institutes for 
executive management or other training institutions aimed at improving the skills of principals, 
according to state officials. These programs focus on both school management generally and 
upon instructional management. In interviews, several principals reponed more intensive 
interaction with teachers, both in discussing curriculum and instruction and in personnel 
evaluation activities. 
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♦ Administrative headaches and paperwork have grown substantially, especially in 
preparing personnel evaluations and in reporting on programs for special populations. 

Rrincipals evinced some frustration at being pulled from instructional management 
activities to fill out reports. As one principal in a medium-sized middle school reported, "Just 
look at this file box behind me. I spent most of two weeks just preparing for a state auditor's 
review of our special education program. That was time I could be working with teachers and 
students" One local.superintendeht opined that *\,.meeting state mandates is much more 
complicated and expensive than ever before. A lot of staff time is being expended on items 
unrelated to teaching and running the schools." 

A common theme in discussions of administrative changes in rural schools caused by 
education reform was an intangible one — the role of leadership at the school district level and 
in the schools in implementing the reforms. As one state official remarked: "We are asking 
school administrators to become school leaders. By leadership we mean instructional leadership 
in the individual schools and organizational leadership at the district level. While we are putting 
much more pressure on administrators to lead their *troops* toward reform, we are also tr>'ing to 
provide tiiem witii more resources. Only time will tell whether we are all up to the challenge." 
Another state official remarked that many rural school boards in his state "seem to be recruiting 
younger, more innovative administrators than before" as a result of education reforms. "It is 
possible, " he said, " that just the fact of reform has caused school boards and others in these small 
communities to accept change more readily." 

Changes in the Classroom: Curriculum, Instruction and Special Programs 

Raising standards in the classroom was a major emphasis of statewide education reform 
measures enacted during the 1980s. To improve student perforaiance, states mandated additional 
courses for graduation, created curriculum "tracks" for different groups of students, mandated 
additional courses in science, mathematics, foreign languages, social studies and computers. 
Some states also restricted class sizes and provided resources to reduce student-teacher ratios. 
States took actions designed to recruit, train and retain good teachers and provided incentives for 
schools to improve learning resources available to teacher and students. All these actions had 
profound impacts on small, rural schools. 

Curriculum 

One of the most important changes in education policy was the broadening and 
intensification of curriculum. More courses were required for graduation in most states. In many 
states, different tracks — college preparatory, general and vocational — were delineated and 
more courses were prescribed for each track. Students were also expected to choose tracks earlier 
than ever before, putting additional pressures on middle school students. A number of states 
sought to standardize their curriculum as well as to increase the number of elective courses 
available to students. In addition, mandating special programs for the handicapped and gifted, 
for example, implicitly meant that schools would have to add classes and courses. Over 80 
percent of those responding to die SRA questionnaire indicated diat diey had implemented 
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h curriculum changes, while over 90 percent implemented increased high school graduation 
requirements. 

I 

> ' For small, rural schools the broadening and improvement of the curriculum was a major 

? ' challenge- State oiFficials interviewed cited the difficulties of rural districts in providing the 
facilities, teachers and other learning resources to expand course offerings as among the most 
- difficult challenges facing small districts* By and large, they believed, these districts had 
Ji" conformed with new mandates, although the scarcity of fiscal and humanresources in small, rural 
: districts were cited as obstacles. 

* • 

; . State officials noted that for small schools and small school districts not only was it 

difficult to generate new courses but that many of the new classes would be populated by small 

[ - numbers of students. A class for gifted fifth gradere, for example, might be attended by 25 
students in a large district but would only generate a few students in a smaller district Remedial 
classes are designed to be small than regular classes, and the need for remediation in rural 
districts is substai/'al, they said. As a result, the statewide reforms essentially required small 
districts to create many more classes per student population than would seem necessary if one 

^ simply assumed that the new mandates would be spread among large numbers of students, filling 

classes to the optimum level. 

At the local level, officials also cited the changes in cuniculum and mandates for new and 
expanded course offerings as one of the most difficult problems with implementation of the 
statewide reforms. In particular, local adnrilnistrators were concerned with facilities and teachers 
1 for new courses. Establishing new courses, while at the same time reducing class sizes and 

' providing teachers and space for special programs for the gifted and handicapped and for 

remediation, said administrators, was a major challenge. This impact of reform was primarily 
felt at the middle school, junior high school and high school level. As one local superintendent 
put it, "We * ve had to really hustie to put the new courses and new classes in place. In some cases, 
we^ve had to use mobile classrooms. We've been able to find the teachers, although Fm 
concerned about the quality of some of the higher level offerings." In some instances class size 
reduction mandates posed serious problems for small schools. 

The need for new facilities was raised repeatedly in discussions with local officials, 
including school board members and members on local taxing authorities. Throughout Missis- 
sippi, for example, the 1982 mandate for kindergarten programs created a large demand for new 
classroom space. V/hile many local districts have looked to state governments for funds to 
provide new facilities, many other small, rural school districts have had to seek bond issues in 
order to provide more classroom space. Local effort to build new facilities have also been 
catalyzed by the statewide school reforms. In Georgia, for example, the state provides substantial 
' financial incentives for any school district to create middle schools. In order to take advantage 

of these incentives, one district was able to consolidate two small high schools while building a 
new middle school. 

At the san^e time, several local rural districts revealed that the need for new facilities and 
the need to share teachers and students prompted by statewide mandates have influenced their 
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^ ' . . decisions to consolidate schools or school districts* One southern local official noted, "Although 

our local boards have resisted consolidation, the new state mandates pushed them over the top. 
? People in the schools have been for consolidation for a long time. Now the leaders in the two 

! communities see the need for putting our resources together/* In New York, a combination of 

I the pressure pf meeting, state mandates and state financial incentives for small districts to 

\ ^ consolidate resulted in substantial consolidation of school districts. Although consolidation has 

not been a widespread response throughout the region, at least some small, rural districts have 
consolidated and several schools within districts have been consolidated as well. 

^ State and local officials pointed to a variety of strategies for rural school districts to meet 

the statewide demands for broader course offerings. One strategy has been the sharing of teachers 
; and facilities to offer courses that could not be offered by a single district; If a small, rural district 

could not generate enough student interest or a teacher for a calculus class, for example, it would 
join with a neighboring district to provide the course for students in both districts. Although these 
sharing arrangements caused transportation and other problems, they appear to be widespread. 
As a local superintendent noted, "In the long run, we want to have our own classes, but for now 
we are sharing. We are sharing teachers and other resources with other districts in our county 
as we never have before." 

A second strategy touted by state officials has been the use of satellite and other remote 
teachipg technologies. Courses in science, mathematics, writing and foreign languages are being 
provided via satellite and through computer hook-ups to small schools in many states in the 
region. In Alabama, Maryland, Mssissippi, Nonh Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, special 
remote learning programs have been put in place. Other states such as New York and Ohio have 
remote learning programs which predated the most recent wave of education reforms. 

In some cases, state officials would like to see consolidation of smrill, rural school 
districts but, in the face of strong community resistance to consolidation, they are using 
technology to enrich the curriculum of small, rural schools. One southern state superintendent 
of education noted: "In our state, over 100 high schools offer no foreign languages at all. To 
address that issue, we caii either encourage consolidations or try to provide instruction in foreign 
languages using telecommunications technologies. While we would like to see more consolida- 
tion, we are practical enough to realize that we have to work with the smaller schools to provide 
foreign languages. We can urge them to share instructors of use the new technology." 

The necessity for small, . iral schools to offer mon courses has led some districts to 
utilize teachers who are not certified in the course areas to be offered. When new courses are 
implemented, local school officials may ask the current teacher of an elective course, for 
example, to teach the new course, sometimes creating a situation in which the teacher is teaching 
out-of-field. At the same time, state reform efforts have encouraged local districts to reduce out- 
of-field teaching. Although most local officials interviewed claimed that the problem of out- 
of-field teaching has nc t been seriously exacerbated by curricular reforms, in several states, state 
officials believe that out-of-field teaching is still a serious problem, especially in the rural areas. 
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In addition to expanded curriculum offerings, mandatory class size reductions and class 
size caps have had a special impact on small, rural schools* In some cases, class size mandates 
require schools to create classes with small student-teacher ratios* Some local officials 
challenged the wisdom of absolute class size caps. Consider the following lament from a 
Kentocky instructional supervisor "Class size mandates were-hard to follow! I! Once; we had 
to employ a teacher because there were 2 kindergarten children over cap size. The following 
month 3 moved away. And this little district didn't have the money for an extra teacher! " Another 
local official, a principal, complained that requirements for remedial classes and special 
education classes meant that staffing had to be increased substantially and that, while teachers 
were not hard to find, "breaking in a buiich of new teachers has taken a lot of my time." 

In general, however, school officials actually were pleased with the effect of the 
curriculum and other mandates on rural school systems. The impression local school officials 
left with interviewers was that many of these requirements were, as one superintendent put it, 
"long overdue." He went on: "We in the school system have been wanting to do these things 
but we couldn^t always get support for more courses and more teachers. Now the state is telling 
us that we must improve our courses, hire more teachers and reduce class sizes. This lets us go 
to the school board and the community and get the resources to do what we have been wanting 
to do for a long time." 

Teachers and Teaching 

Three issues dominated debate over education reform measures relating to teaching and 
teachers: teacher preparation and recruitment, professional development and instructional im- 
provement. In interviews throughout the region, state and local officials were optimistic that 
reformmeasures wouldimprove teaching, but most officials believed thatit was "too early to tell" 
whether or not these measures were having significant effects in rural schools. 

(1) Teacher Preparation and Recruitment. 

In the area of teacher preparation and recruitment, state officials reported spot shortages 
of qualified teachers in subject areas such as science, mathematics and foreign languages, 
especially in rural areas. Local officials interviewed, however, did not express concern about the 
availability of teachers, even though they were hiring more teachers .than in previous years 
because of statewide mandates to improve curriculum. As one local superintendent remarked, 
"No, Ihaven*thaddifficultyinrecruitingteachers,evenin science and math. Ican*ttell you about 
the quality of those new teachers yet, but I haven't had any problem finding them." Another 
superintendent whose primary recruitment efforts are focused on teachers who were formerly 
students in the local system commented, " This is actually the first year in the last ten that I have 
been able to fill all new teaching positions with people returning to our county." She cited family 
and community connections and the desire to return to the rural lifestyle as motivating factors in 
bringing teachers back to her rural, mountainous and very scenic location. 

State officials remain concerned about the supply and quality of teachers for rural areas. 
In Pennsylvania, for example, the legislature created an Academy for the Profession of Teaching 
which brings to bear tiie resources of the system of higher education on the issue of teacher quality 
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and supply. One of the majorjDrqjects of that academy this yearwill be a rural education initiative, 
designed to acquaint students and facuhy in teacher preparation institutions with the unique 
problems and challenges in riiral areas. In Mississippi, a major concern continues to be training 
and recruitment ox teachers for rural areas, especially minority teachers. At the local level, few 
would speculate about the quality of newly hired teachers. 

Some local officials said that they were using the probationary period mandated by state 
education reforms to ensure that new teachers could operate successfully in the rural classroom. 
As one principal conimented, "There 's a world of difference between college training and actual 
classroom experience. This probationary year lets me look at new teachers to make sure that they 
can really cope with a classi'oom full of students." When pressed, however, few local school 
officials, admitted that they had actually "washed out" probationary teachers. **We work with 
them," said a local superintendent. *ln a small community, you don't ask someone to come back 
to a sroall town to teach one year and fire them the next." 

(2) Instruction and Professional Development. 

Virtually all state education officials inter/iewed believe that, in the long run, state 
requirements for professional development among teachers are very important to better teaching. 
By focusing teachers* attention on instruction in the classroom, they believed, the state was 
helping to increase the time spent on actual instruction and the day-to-day preparation of teachers. 

Although statewide education reform measures did not directly specify behavior in the 
classroom, they have had an indirect effect on how teachers teach. New evaluation systems stress 
classroom preparation and *'time-on-task." Testing stresses teaching specific "competencies", 
which in turn helps to discipline teachers* approaches to their subjects. Testing also provides 
more frequent feedback about student performance individually and among groups, enabling 
principals and teachers to adjust the composition and content of classes and^courses. State 
officials believed as well that increased in-service training and the "mentoring" activities of 
master teachers will improve teaching practices in the schools. 

eachers in small, rural school districts interviewed for this study agreed with these 
expectations, at least in part. Several teachers praised in-service training programs focusing on 
new ways to manage in the classroom. Others felt that although the emphasis on written lesson 
plans and other disciplined approaches to teaching created additional p^erwork burdens, the 
effect on their teaching has been beneficial. 

Surprisingly, teachers and principals interviewed did not object strenuously to the 
substantial emphasis on student testing that has become a centerpiece of statewide education 
reforms. As one South Carolina teacher commented, "Most of us have worried about whether 
we would begin to teach the test or spend too much time on things we knew would be on the tests. 
Teachers may have done that to some degree, but we also feel like the test has helped us focus 
our attention on knowledge and skills that are important." 

One of the most important effects of the statewide reforms on mral schools was an 
emphasis on identifying specific competencies to be taught. This identification resulted in 
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teachers haying a better idea of which parts of the large body of possible curricula should be 
emphasized in any school year. In the process, principals and teachers interacted more 
effectively to identify specific objectives for. teachers. Teachers, in turn, were able to prepare 
lesson plans and course materials more effectively. Aware that they would be evaluated on then: 
ability to teach specific competencies; teachers haye been able to prepare better for class and feel 
inore comfortable about t)eing evaluated. An Alabama 1 1th grade teacher spoke to her improved 
relationship with the principal: "With better definition of what I am supposed to teach, and better 
'measurement of achievement among my students, I feel more confident when the principal 
evaluates me. Because of this, principals and teachers in our system seem to work better together 
and:spend morcitime lopldng at teaching objectives." A Mississippi teacher in a small, rural 
school commented oii increased emphasis on lesson planning: "We have to do more paperwork, 
but we are paying niore attention to teaching specific skills to our students. It is harder to do the 
paperwork, but the teaching is easier." 

Principals in small, rural districts also seemed to appreciate the increased focus on 
learning objectives engendered by school reform. In particular, then: abilities to conduct 
evaluations of instructional personnel seem to have been enhanced by the combination of focus 
on essential skills, the feedback from student testing and the increased training of teachers. A 
principal ih Mississippi commented: "Now, when I evaluate a teacher, the evaluation is 
conducted in a more disciplined way. The disciplined review is usually highly positive. I can 
help a teacher focus on imparting the essential skills in that particular grade or course." 

Not all principals and teachers were as positive about the reforms, however. Several 
principals expressed concern that student testing might be exerting too much influence on the 
insuructional process. One principal expressed this concern: "Each time we get near a test, the 
teachers abandon what they are doing and really work their students on things that might be on 
the test. I think we* ve? gone overboard on standardized tests." 

Both teachers and administrators expressed doubts about the effectiveness of merit pay 
or career ladder plans in changing significantly the practice of teaching in the classroom. One 
school official put it this way: "We are willing to try career ladders, but we don*t kid ourselves 
that creating a few master teacher slots will improve the overall quality oi* teaching in this school. 
Basically rlie same teachers will be teaching the same kids next year, no matter what we call them 
or what we pay them." Several teachers also had doubts about singling out "good teachers" 
through career ladder plans. "We all think we are good teachers and we*re all trying to teach 
well," a teacher said. "Even if I could be a master teacher, I don* t know that I would automatically 
do a better job." 

At the same time, fears that career ladder plans or merit pay alternatives would disrupt 
schools appear to have been overwrought. A superintendent in a state with a statewide career 
ladder plan noted: "All that hassle about career ladder has died down. We*re about back to 
normal." 

The issue of rewarding some teachers and not others may be particularly difficult in a 
small school or small school system where the number of teachers is small and everyone knows 
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everyone else. 'When asked whether any of the statewide education reforms had been abandoned 
or scaled back, state officials cited personnel evaluation and career ladder or incentive pay 
programs for teachers as the most difficult areas of implementation. In particular, they said, rural 
school districts seemed to be having more difficulty in these areas than other school districts. 

One of the critical questions facing not only rural school systems but the entire public 
school systeni in Appalachia is whether or not statewide reforms have actually had a sigxiificant 
impact on the quality of teaching in the classroom. When this broad question was posed to both 
state officials and local school personnel, the answer was tempered. As one education policy 
advisor in South Carolina said: **Well, test scores are up, so we know that some improvement 
is taking place. But whether or not that improvement is because teachers are better prepared and 
are teaching more effectively is not clear* We have seen test scores improve more dramatically 
in rural schools than in many others. Is this because teachers there are teaching more effectively 
or because standards had dropped so low that attention to basic skills and the testing program are 
having an effect on students? It's really too early to tell." 

Local officials emphasized the fact that test scores are up and are showing significant im- 
provement. Over 55 percent of superintendents commented in the SRA survey that the state 
mandated reforms had resulted in a measurable impact on the quality of instruction. In most cases 
the direction of the improvement was positive. One superintendent summarized the comments 
of many others: "The impact has been positive, but this is difficult to measure other than through 
improved test scores." Others felt that instruction was more organized, teachers were more aware 
of the need for students to be better prepared to go to college, and that teacher evaluations show 
an improvement in instructional processes. One superintendent from West Virginia cautioned: 
"Only Starr development initiated locally can improve instruction. Raising teacher salaries does 
not improve instructional quality." 

Programs for Specia? Populations 

Many of the education reform packages implemented in the Appalachian states included 
mandates for remediation, enrichment programs for gifted students and increases in resources for 
special education. In addition, states have begun to address the problems of dropouts and students 
at risk of dropping out as a group deserving special attention. The implementation of these 
programs for special groups of students has meant both opportunities and problems for small, 
rural schools. 

(1) Programs for the Handicapped. - 

The advent of special education programs has brought many students who were 
previously underserved into the mainstream of the educational process. State officials cited the 
increase in service to handicapped students, both the developmentally disabled and those with 
physical handicaps, as a major accomplishment — one that was proceeding even before the 
education reforms of the 1980s. 

Special education involves a screening process to identify students who require special 
attention, the development of individual education plans for each special education student and 
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a combinatibn of special ck. ses and integration into the regular classroom schedule. Because it 
is relatively intensive and involves individual attention, special education is expensive. Special 
education teachers are in short supply and in many small, riral schools regular teachers are used 
to. teach special education classes* 

Rural schools, like many others, have had to add teachers and classrooms to accommo- 
date special education students, but they seem to have found major benefits in doing so. Several 
local-school officials reported that the effect of special education funding from the state was 
positive. "In the past, we really didn't know what to do witii many of these kids," said one 
superintendent* "Now we have some funding and a program to help handicapped students. This 
helps not just tiie handicapped kids but the system as a. whole.'* A principal of a very small 
elementary school commented: "Since we have had special education programs, parents are 
more willing to admit that their children have problems and need special help. The stigma of 
being ^retarded' or *slow' has been reduced. For some children from Svay out back', this is a real 
blessing. We have seen the number of special education children in our school go up in each of 
the last few years. I think it is very positive." 

Approximately 49 percent of superintendents who responded to the SRA study indicated 
that they had implemented changes in school policy or operations related to prograns for the 
handicapped Not all felt that the effects were positive. One superintendent remarked that 
"Classroom time spent witii regular education students has been reduced due to mandated main- 
streaming of special education students." On balance, however, increased emphasis on handi- 
capped students was seen as a benefit to the schools and the students. 

(2) Programs for Gifted Students. 

In addition to programs for students requiring special education, eight states in the region 
required local school districts to offer enrichment programs for the gifted. Sixty-eight percent 
of the school districts which responded to the SRA questionnaire indicated that they had 
implemented policy or operational changes in the area of programs for tiie gifted. According to 
state regulations, gifted and talented students must be identified by a variety of means, but most 
schools in practice use IQ tests as the primary screening device. To be "gifted" a student must 
usually score 130 or above on a standard IQ test or demonstrate special talents such as art or 
music. 

In large school districts, it is convenient for schools to create special enriched curricula 
for gifted students. A teacher may be assigned to a "gifted class" in the elementary grades or 
special enriched courses may be offered to gifted students in secondary school. Often, these 
strdents are treated to more independent study, assigned special projects and other learning 
experiences outside of the school environment* 

For small, rural school districts providing instruction for gifted students is difficult for 
two reasons. First, it is difficult to identify enough gifted or specially talented students to warrant 
special classes. In a rural school district an elementary grade may include only one or two gifted 
students. An entire school district may identify only 10-20 gifted students. As a result, these 
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districts must either join with other surrounding districts to achieve a critical mass of gifted 
students or they must find other ways of enriching the educational experience of these students. 

Second, finding instructional personnel to provide enrichment to gifted students is more 
difficult, especially in the secondary schools. Without enough students to warrant hiring 
instructors in upper level physics or mathematics, for example, small, rural schools are often at 
a loss as to how to.provide the enriched curriculum required to challenge gifted students. Just 
as rural school districts have had to look to the states for remotely produced courses to meet some 
of the required courses for all college-bound students, they have had to reach out to provide 
enrichment for gifted students. As a result, some states have used regional education organiza- 
tions, such as the Intermediate Units in Pennsylvania or the regional offices of the Department 
of Education in North Carolina, xo provide itinerant instructors for gifted students. Another 
approach has been the creation of special schools — often called Governors* Schools — which 
offer enriched curriculum for gifted and talented students either year round or in the summers. 

Although sniall, rural schools have had some difficulty in meeting their responsibilities 
to gifted and talented stuclents,„many locai school officials praised the statewide mandates to 
attend to gifted students. Part of this acceptance of the gifted student mandates relates to the 
political and social support in small communities for other education changes. A superintendent 
from a small community put it honestiy and succinctly: "Establishment of programs for the gifted 
has helped us g^in support from the community for other changes. Gifted students tend to come 
from the leadership families in our county. If we can provide something special for their kids, 
they tend to be niore comfortable with spending money on remediation, special education and 
other programs for the poor kids." 

(3) Remediation. 

When state policymakers designed education reforms that raised standards in the schools, 
they recognized tiiat special help would have to be provided to students who came to school ill- 
prepared or had fallen behind. Simple fairness required the availability of remedial education if 
standards for graduation were raised, if minimum competency tests were to be used and if student 
performance were to be improved. Indeed, with students being tested in the elementary as well 
as the secondary grades, adequate information should be available to schools to help target their 
remedial efforts. With early knowledge of those needing special assistance, students should not 
be allowed to fall far behind. As a result, most states in the Appalachian region required local 
districts to provide remedial education to students and they provided significant financing for 
remediation as well. 

State officials believe that the remedial programs in local schools are among the most 
important elements of school reform. They are also very concerned about the effectiveness of 
remediation in rural schools. Rural schools probably have the most need for remedial programs, 
state officials said, because of the relative lack of preparation of children entering schools and 
because of the relative sparsity of family and cultural support for learning in rural areas. Slate 
officials are pleased, however, at the degree to which rural schools are implementing remedial 
programs and point to the improvement in test scores in rural schools as one indicator that 
remediation in rural schools is having an effect. As one education policymaker from a southern 
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state commented: "We believe that part of the improvement in test scores throughout the state 
— but particularly in rural areas — results from the millions of dollars we have put into remedial 
programs/' 

At the same time, state officials worry that remedial programs are spotty and do not all 
use the optimum technologies and instructional methods. One state official noted, "Some of the 
remedial programs in small schools are just.glorified study halls* Others use computer-based, 
individualized instruction and can produce amazingresul ts*" School officials are also concerned 
about the effect of taking many students out of regular classes to receive remedial instruction. A 
local school superintendent commented: "Remedial programs are fine, but remedial classes take 
time from regular instruction. There is a tremendous amount of movement among our students, 
going from one special class to another. This sometimes disrupts the orderly process of 
education." 

In part to address the question of disruption of regular class work for remedial programs, 
some states have provided funds for summer schools and after-school remedial programs. In 
North Carolina, for example, students are required to attend summer schcbl if their scores on 
standardized tests fall below the 25th percentile. In effect, statewide education reform measures 
are extending the school year for many students in the Appalachian region who have fallen behind 
and need extra help to catch up. Sixty-six percent of school districts responding to SKA'S 
questionnaire indicated that they had implemented revised or expanded remedial programs in 
their schools. 

Remediation was also akey element in education policymakers* approach to reducing the 
cjropoutrate. State officials hoped that by helping students catch up to their peers, the cycle of 
failure in school leading to the student's decision to drop out of school might be broken. As yet, 
the dropout statistics do not seem to validate this expectation. While more students who make 
it through school are passing minimum competency tests, for example, remediation does not 
seem to have had a significant effect on the dropout rates in the Appalachian states. Nevertheless, 
local school officials remain hopeful. A principal of a medium-sized high school commented: 
"We haven't seen the full effects of remedial programs, especially those in the early grades. We 
can spot a potential dropout as early as third grade - often even earlier. If we can help these kids 
stay with their classes, we will have a better chance of keeping them in school in the tenth, 
eleventh and twelveth grades." 

Remediation in the early elementary grades has raised some questions among both state 
and local officials. They wonder whetherproviding remedial programs for first, second and third 
graders should be necessary, or whether — as one state official put it, "Shouldn't we be investing 
in early childhood education instead of remedial education for first graders?" A teacher also 
criticized the necessity for starting remedial work in the very early grades: "Some of these 
children in my third grade class already need extra help in reading, not because the first and 
second grade teachers were doing a bad job but because they came to school so far behind and 
get so little support from their parents. If someone would pay attention to these children before 
they come to school, we would have a much better chance with them after they get here." 
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According to local officials, the benefits of special programs for the handicapped, gifted 
and talented students and of remedial programs are substantial. Drawbacks for small, rural 
schoolsinclude the disruption of some regular class schedules and finding teachers to teach the 
special classes. In some small schools^ the percentage of children in special programs is a 
substantial fraction of the entire enrollment State officials are concerned about the causes of 
increasing percentages of special education enrollments, for example. Local school officials are 
also looking for more funding and other resources to improve these special programs. Since most 
of these programs involve a lower student-teacher ratio than regular classes, their implementa- 
V tion has been relatively expensive, making them very dependent upon funding from state and 
federal sources. Programs for special populations in the future will probably continue to depend 
on outside initiatives. 

Improving Student Performance in Rural Schools 

All of the education reform measures enacted and implementeci during the 1980s were 
ultimately aimea at a single purpose: improving student perforaiance. Although the final 
evidence is not in about the full effect of the reforms, it appears that student achievement has 
improved in the few years that reform efforts have been underway. One of the critical questions 
addressed in this study has been the effect of statewide reforms on students in small, rural schools 
and on their performance in school. Measures that directly affected rural students included the 
implementation of lixge scale tesung, changes in course requirements for graduation, establish- 
ment of separate "tracks" and different types of diplomas, restrictions on extracurricular 
activities and programs for special populations. In addition, some policies were designed to 
prevent students from dropping out of school. 

Over 60 percent of superintendents who participated in SRA's sample of small rural 
school districts in the ARC region felt that the state mandated education reforms had resulted in 
improvements in student performance. In almost all cases, this improvement was measured by 
increases in test scores. 

Testing and Student Performance 



State officials were nearly unanimous in supporting the widespread testing of students. 
Statewide test scores have improved each year since the reforms were j^^ut in place. S tate officials 
believe that the testing programs have many benefits, not the least of which is providing state 
education leaders A^ith information about how well reforms are being implemented in various 
areas of the state. In many states* test scores have improved most in small, rural school districts. 
State officials, expressed several reasons why rural schools might have improved test scores 
substantially. Among these are: 

♦ Students in rural schools have learned Iiow to take tests. 

Students in rural areas are now tested much more often than previously. As one state 
official said, "Urban and suburban kids were tested a lot more than rural kids even before the 
j^tatewide mandates for tests. College-bound kids know that learning how to take a test is an 
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I important skill to acquire, and more students in urban and suburban districts are college-oriented. 
\ We think that part of the improvement in test results in the rural areas is due simply to practice." 

♦ Teachers in rural areas are focusing more on specific competencies and knowledge that 
\ they know will be on the tests. 

f Although some local school officials are worried that teachers may be spending too much 

time "teaching the tests," state policymakers are not as concerned, "At least these kids will know 
the knowledge that is on the test," said a legislative staffer. Others pointed out that the existence 
of tests forces teachers and schools to focus more carefully on imparting specific knowledge and 
skills. Both state and local officials judged this aspect of testing to be positive for students, 

• More time is being spent on instruction , 

Students in rural areas are working harder in school and face fewer classroom intenrup- 
tions. A state official who had been responsible for monitoring a "no classroom interruptions" 
rule commented: "You would be amazed at how much time we saved for instruction by simply 
banning unnecessary classroom interruptions. Until we got pleas from a whole variety of groups 
wanting students' time — to give blood, talk about careers, raise funds, etc. — we had no idea 
how much time in the average school day we could liberate for instruction." Restrictions on 
. extracurricular activities and athletics during the school day had a particularly beneficial effect 
on instructional time in rural areas, according to many state officials. 

In the years since the implementation of large scale testing, achievement test scores dih 
well as the passing rate for minimum competency tests have increased in several states. Most of 
that increase occurred during the first two or three years, however, according to state officials* 
In South Carolina, for example, state education officials note that while test scores are up, a 
levelling off of the rate of improvement can be seen in the last two years. Mississippi officials 
report the same levelling off of the most recent test scores. 

State education policymakers believe that while improvements in test scores in rural areas 
have been relatively dramatic, future gains will be hard-won. "We haven't seen the end of gains 
in the rural areas, by a long-shot," said one state official, "but it will take time for many of the 
long-term effects of our reforms to have an impact, especially in rural schools." He cited the 
impact of teacher training improvements, professional development for teachers and career 
ladders as examples of longer-term reforms whose impacts are likely to be slower to develop in 
rural areas than in other areas of the state. 

The impact of testing on small, rural schools is difficult to quantify, but improvements 
in test scores are clearly having a positive effect on morale. Where scores have not improved, 
considerable community pressure can result. A local superintendent noted tiiat "we have 
improved our test scores in each of the last three years. We have schools in our district competing 
for the best scores. These scores are one way of saying to tiie leadership of our community — 
including the folks who set our tax rates — that we are serious about doing a good job." 

State officials believed that the careers of some local school administrators are beginning 
in part to depend on whether or not the test scores are improving. In one instance, a local 
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superintendent in a rural district who had been very critical of the statewide mandates was forced 
to retire by the local board "We find new leadership in the rural areas, and I think that publishing 
test results is part of the ixiason why," said the state official. Another superintendent was quite 
disturbed about the fact that in spite of education reforms in the past several years, test scores 
in his school district had declined somewhat. State officials felt that this was a good sign — that 
now local adrninistrators will begin to ask why test scores aren't improving and will be held 
accountable for the consequences. 

Student Choices 

One of the effects of education reform on urban and rural students alike is that they are 
being asked to work harder and make more responsible choices about their own education. 
Students have also been restricted in many school districts from participating in extracurricular 
activities, including athletics, if they are not succeeding academically. In small, rural districts 
these choices and restrictions are having a significant impact on how students perceive their 
educational opportunities and on how they spend their time. 

In several states in the region, education reform has raised high school graduation 
standards while differentiating among several types of "tracks" thrcugh secondarj' school. In 
Alabama, for example, three different types of diplomas are available through three sets of 
courses in high school. These are the academic track, which usually includes the college-bound, 
the general track and the vocational track. Many other states in the region also require students 
and their families to make choices about which track they are pursuing. In the past, these choices 
could be delayed or could be changed more easily because required courses for one type of 
diploma or another were not as numerous or demanding. In raising.graduation requirements, 
states have in effect required students to set their sights on one type of diploma or another at an 
earlier age — usually by tenth grade — and have made all of the tracks more demanding. 

In some states, vocational educators fear that raising standards will reduce vocational en- 
rollments. Because more units of academic courses are now required for graduation, students 
might choose not to opt for the vocational track or to pursue vocational courses as electives. In 
most cases, however, this decrease has not materialized. The effect of higher academic standards 
on vocational enrollments may have been blunted by state decisions to count certain vocational 
courses as required units for graduation. A vocational course with a strong math component, for 
example, can be counted as a unit of math toward graduation. State officials reported that 
vocational enrollments have been stable or have grov/n in most states. In a few states, notably 
New York, new requirements do appear to have resulted in reduced vocational enrollments. Part 
of the problem in New Yoric appears to be that increased graduation requirements and increases 
in the number of required instructional hours do not permit the time requiredto commute to area 
vocational schools. 

Since vocational education has long been an important component of iiiral education, 
concern over the effect of education reform measures on vocational education is strong in small, 
rural school districts. A local superintendent remarked about the relationship of vocational 
education and rural education: "Look, many of our kids are not oriented toward college. 
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Vocational programs give them hope that they can get a better job than their parents^ Vocational 
education helps keep these kids in school. If tiie effect of reform is to gut vocational education, 
and focus attention only on tiie kids definitely heeded for college, then we are in trouble/' Most 
state and local officials did not share the fear diat statewide reforms might seriously damage 
vocational programs. A soutiiem state education official remarked: "So far, vocational programs 
are holding tiieirown, especially in tiie rural areas. We tiiink tiiis may be happening because rural 
.kids still see a job as a more likely outcome of their public school education than going to college. 
And tiiey know tiiat tiiey have got to have some skills to avoid spending tiieir Eves flipping 
hamburgers.** 

Dropout Prevention 

One of the most crucial choices rural students have to make is whetiier to stay in school. 
Rural areas tend to have higher dropout rates than all but the poorest urban districts. State and 
community leaders are recognizing the clos^ linkage between students finishing high school, 
employability of tiie local labor force, adult li eracy and economic development. Dropout 
prevention was not a major policy focus of die first wave of education reform, but more recentiy 
has become a serious challenge for education policymakers. 

In designing the education reform packages of the 1980s, policymakers were concerned 
that raising standards might actually increase the dropout rate, making school more difficult for 
those students atrisk of dropping out. Remedial programs and special attention to students in the 
early elementary grades were justified, in part, as ways to reduce the dropout rate. If students 
could be helped to keep up with their own classes in school, they would be less likely to be 
discouraged and drop out. At the same time, policymakers designing incentive programs for the 
schools realized tiiat if test scores were the only yardstick for success, the tendency of schools 
might be to allow low-performing students to drop out, possibly increasing the dropout problem. 
In general, however, die dropout issue was not addressed directiy, in part because no easy 
OTlutions are apparent to die stubborn problem: about 30 percent of 9th graders do not graduate 
from high school. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission and others have conducted research and spon- 
sored programs to attack the dropout problem. A number of states — notably North Carolina, 
Kentucky,, Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia — have appropriated funds 
to address the dropout issue, but no states in die region have adopted comprehensive policies to 
prevent high school dropouts. Most of these funds have been allocated for programs based on 
one of two models for dropout prevention. 

The first model includes counselor-based programs, in which students at risk of dropping 
out are identified and special counseling and remediation is provided. In some programs, atrisk 
students are ide nrified a early as the sixth grade, but most programs concentrate on eighth - tenth 
graders, since most students drop out betweeii ninth and tenth grades or tentii and eleventh grades. 
Counselors work not only witli the students but with their parents to help the students do well in 
school and to reinforce positive role models for the children. 
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Using a second model, school districts have opened or expanded alternative schools 
programs for those most likely to drop out Usually a last-ditch attempt to keep students from 
leaving school, these alternative school settings group "at risk" students, give them special 
attention and attempt to provide the full range of academic cc :ses needed for graduation. 
Alternative school settings take ^ variety of fomis, ranging from a single floor of aschool building 
to an entirely separate school. Tennessee and Kentucky have provided funds for these types of 
programs. 

Interviews with state officials revealed a deep concern for the dropout problem but 
perplexity concerning exactly how to address it from a statewide perspective. "We are all trying 
to get the dropout rate down," said one state education leader, "but this can only be done at the 
local school level. We are giving schools financial incentives to reduce their dropout rates, and 
some are concentrating hard on this task. In general, however, schools seem to be working harder 
at improving test scores, for example, than at preventing dropouts." 

The economic prospects of a community and the expectations of parents influence 
whether students. will drop out. "In.a.rural area, if parents have not finished high school and 
employers don't require higher level skills, it's hard to convince students that they need to finish 
high school. Teachers and counselors will tell students that they need to stay in school to get better 
jobs, but the kids know that those better jobs just aren't available in their area. In some of our 
depressed rural areas, those skilled jobs just aren't there," remarked a state school official. A 
local school board official from a depressed, rural county in a coal mining area commented: "We 
just lost 350 jobs in this county last week when a coal operation closed down. We've been losing 
jobs for the past five years. It's difficult to keep people interested in education when jobs are not 
there. There is a chance that a wood-pulp operation will open, but these jobs will not be high 
paying or high-skill jobs. Children see their parents barely making it in these hills vnih a 6th grade 
education. The parents don't encourage them to stay in school. They may be satisfied and proud 
that their children have made it through-ninth grade. Having hope is an important part of staying 
in school, and many of these kids hz ^ so litde hope." 

At the other end of the spectrum, a booming rural economy can also have a negative effect 
on the high school retention rate. A local superintendent from a growing rural area noted: "Our 
county just attracted one of the largest manufacturing plants in the state. Next year they will build 
a million appliances in our county at that one plant alone. Jobs — relatively low-skilled jobs — 
are available. Schools have a hard time competing with those jobs. Kids can drop out of eleventli 
grade and go get a job, buy a car and make what for them and their parents is a lot of money. But 
then, they don't really think about what the future holds." 

In Murray County, Georgia a novel approach to this problem has emerged. Convinced 
that the future of economic growth in the county is tied closely to the performance of the schools, 
a local employer recruited virtually all other employers in the county to pledge that they would 
refrain from hiring young people of high school age unless they were in school or seeking a GED. 
Apparendy, this initiative did not originate with the schools, but the local superintendent 
expressed strong support from the school system. Learning of the program in Georgia, another 
local superintendent comment/^ i: "If we had that kind of support from the business community, 
we would make a real dent in the dropout rate." 
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Most local school officials interviewed expressed concern about dropouts but offered 
little more than "we*re working on it'' as an approach to preventing dropouts. Some pointed to 
remedial programs and early identification of "at risk" students as hopeful approaches. Many 
bl^ed the parents and the cultural expectations of small, rural communities for encouraging 
dropouts; "If we could involve the parents more in their children's education, we could prevent 
kids from 4'opping out But many parents in our area just don't value education," said one high 
school principal. Another school leader commented: "Kids around here have been dropping out 
of school for years. If they don't have their eyes on college or are not taking vocational courses 
looking for a specific kind of job, they just don't see the benefits of staying in school." 

While attributing high dropout rates in rural areas to economic and family circumstances, 
some state officials were not quite so willing to absolve the schools themselves of blame for the 
dropoutproblem. A state education policymaker in agovemor's office commented: "It'sallwell 
and good to blame the parents and the economy for dropouts, but the fact that over 30 percent of 
our students drop out before graduation says something about the very structure of our education - 
system. The way schools are organized, the way classrooms work and the way teachers teach 
has something to do with the fact that we are not reaching nearly a third of our kids. We're not 
keeping them excited about learning or showing them a payoff for staying in school. I think the 
dropout rate is a signal that more radical reforms are necessary before we are finished with the 
job of reforming the schools." 

Education Reform and Financing Rural Schools 

Each state in the Appalachian region has a unique system of financing its public schools. 
General approaches range from state aid based primarily upon teacher salaries to state aid 
formulas that are based on relative taxable wealth in local communities. The state-local mix of 
financing varies as well States in the region provide from 35 percent to 69 percent of the total 
revenues of local schools on a statewide average. In all the states in the Appalachian region, the 
local property tax is the primary source of local funds, although some jurisdictions allow 
localities to impose other tyjes of taxes such as occupation taxes or sales taxes to help support 
the schools. Table 8 illustrates the dependency of local school districts on state aid in the 
Appalachian states. In eight of the thineen Appalachian states, local school districts are 
dependent upon state aid for more than half their revenues. 
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TABLES 

PERCENTAGE OF LOCAL SCHOOL REVENUES 
FROM STATE GOVERNMENT 
1986 - 1987 



State Percent 

KENTUCKY 69,4 

ALABAMA 69.4 

NORTH CAROLINA 63.6 

WESTVIRGCsTA 59,8 

SOUTH CAROLINA 57,5 

GEORGIA 56,5 

MISSISSIPPI 54.9 

TENNESSEE 50.4 

OHIO 46.6 

PENNSYLVANIA 45.7 

NEW YORK 43.2 

MARYLAND 39.3 

VIRGINIA 34.6 

NATTAVG. 50.1 



SOURCE: National Education Association, Rankings of the States, 19S7. 

In general, small, rural school districts are even more dependent on state aid for their 
resources than other districts, primarily because local property tax bases are limited. In addition, 
rural areas have been traditionally reluctant to tax themselves heavily to support public schools. 
Financing schools in rural areas is usually a matter of calculating state aid and then trying to find 
the local funds necessary to make the school budget adequate. 

Although state policymakers in most cases combined large increases in state aid with state 
education reform mandates, state aid did not pay all the incremental costs associated with reform 
measures. As a result, smaU, rural districts have found themselves under varying degrees of 
fiscal pressure resulting from the reforms. In states such as Mississippi, where state aid is not 
distributed on an equalized basis, these fiscal pressures have become severe. In other states, such 
as Georgia, where state aid has been increased and passed through to poorer communities on an 
equalized basis, the fiscal pressures on rural districts have not been as significant, but nearly all 
rural school districts have had to increase their local fiscal efforts in order to implement statewide 
school improvement programs. 

One of the purposes of '>is study was to determine whether this increased tlscal pressure 
had caused major problems for rural school distiicts, whether local fiscal priorities had been 
changed as a result of reform, and whether new state fiscal ; jlicies might be needed to 
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accommodate small, rural school districts. To address these issues, it may be useful to examine 
the unique characteristics oif the fiscal pressures felt by rural schools. 

Several of the fiscal facts of life in small, rural schools exacerbate the fiscal pressures 
created by reform.^ These include: 

♦ Relatively high per-pupil costs for pre-reform programs. 

Per-pupil costs in rural areas are driven up by small class sizes in some courses of study, 
high transportation costs resulting from the geographical spread of many school catchment areas, 
and tiie lack of economies of scale in purchasing. Partially offisetting these factors are relatively 
low teachers* salaries. 

♦ Costs of improving a limited curriculwn and lowering class sizes. 

Expanding curriculum and limiting class six.es are costly to rural districts, once again 
because the student population base is not large enough to spread the costs among many students. 
In addition, the cost of special programs for remediation, and for the gifted and talented are 
relatively high, in part because of the lack of a "critical mass" of students. 

♦ Possible inefficiencies created by very small enrollments in some schools. 

In some small rural districts, school sizes can become so small that administrative 
overhead and instructional costs rise far above the district averages. Geographical factors and 
community tradition may keep very small schools open, despite their apparent inefficiency. 

♦ Costs of establishing new programs mandated by the state. 

While urban and suburban schools may akeady have established programs for the gifted, 
remedial programs and curriculum enrichments such as advanced placement courses, mwry 
small, rural school districts have needed to begin entire new programs to implement statewide 
reforms. Since tiie costs of expanding existing progi-ams are less tiian creating new ones, small, 
rural school districts have incurred higher costs for a variety of reform-mandated programs than 
other districts. 

Despite efforts at the state level to provide most of the new resources required by 
statewide reforms, many rural school districts report that new local resources were required to 
implement statewide reforms. Over half of the districts responding to a survey on the 
implications of statewide reforms reported tiiat tiiey had allocated additional local funds 
specifically to finance statewide mandated education reforms. Local tax increases were 
necessitated by statewide reforms in 47 percent of tiie school districts responding to the survey. 
In about a quaner of the responding districts, local bond issues were approved to implement 
reform measures. Many local districts also reached out to the private sector in search of new 
resources. In about a third of the districts, local funding innovations such as corporate donations, 
adopt-a-school programs or other public-private educational partnerships v/ere implemented. 

In responding to the fiscal pressure caused by statewide education reform, only about a 
quaner of the districts reported that they had reallocated funds firom other priorities to meet state 
mandates. Only 13 percent of the responding districts actually eliminated some programs in 
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order to make room in the budget for statewide reform programs* It appears that most statewide 
reform measures were added on to the budgetary base in rural districts, as they presumably were 
elsewhere* This incremental approach makes common sense, since many small, rural districts 
were operating with minimal resources before the enactment of the reforms* Local superinten- 
dents interviewed for this study validated this response to the reforms* "We Ve had to increase 
the millage rate here to make do, " said a southern school superintendent* "We looked for savings 
but didn*t find much to cut" 

Local tax increases in about half the responding districts are an indication of both the 
fiscal pressures brought by reform and the increased public support generated by statewide 
campaigns for school improvement* Local school officials reponed a much greater wdllingiiess 
of taxing authorities to suppon tax increases, especially if school officials coald document the 
relationship to state mandates* Indeed, the education reform movement seems to have given 
school officials more courage to seek local resources from local taxpayers* A school superinten- 
dent in a multi-school district county commented: "All of the districts submit their proposed 
millage to the county, and lately the county officials have pretty much approved them* Even so, 
there is a wide difference in tax rates among the five districts and ours has traditionally been the 
lowest* That's becau:>e our board has been timid in asking for funds* With the need to add 
programs to meet the otate requirements, our board has suddenly gotten braver and we've 
received budget increases the last three years*" 

Local school officials also reported that state mandates were persuasive to local taxing 
authorities when additional resource were needed* A local superintendent commented: "I just 
finished b-Jancing my budget* It was tough* The state mandated raises in teacher salaries and 
provided the money for the minimum foundation but I have 19 teachers above the minimum* I 
had to find tho money* I told the county commissioners it was a state mandate* I blamed it on 
the state." 

In states where statewide education aid is not distributed according to relative local 
wealth, fiscal pressures on small, rural districts have been severe* "Some of our mral districts 
are just plain facing bankruptcy," said a state official* "State aid will have to be redirected to the 
poorer rural districts* A new education aid formula has been a high priority of the state Board 
of Education for the p ast five years* Sooner or later the legislature will have to address this issue." 
A local school official from an economically depressed county in another state called for more 
targeted state aid: "We need full funding of the power equalization formula which would direct 
more state aid to counties such as ours* I can*t ask for more taxes here when the economy is on 
the way down. We lost hundreds of jobs in the coa! mines over the last few years, and people 
don*t want to hear about more taxes." 

Time after time the superintendents responding the the SKA questionnaire on the effects 
of state education reform mandates on small, rural schools repeated the litany of the lack of 
resources. In Georgia, one superintendent summarized many other sup^.^atendencs* views that 
"... mandated changes ha\ e come about much faster than funding necessary to carry out the 
changes. Additional reforais will require additional money." 
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Although local school officials expressed concern over the fiscal pressures created by 
statewide refoaTi,f ew believed that local districts could not adapt to the new requirements. Even 
in districts that were economically depressed, school officials expressed the hope that additional 
statc aid pliis some modest additional local resources would get them through the first round of 
statewide mandates. Prospects for additional local resources were dim, however, particularly 
in the economically distressed counties* "If they ask us to do much more, I don't think the 
taxpayers will stand for it, " said a local tax official in an economically depressed county. 

Public Support for Education in Rural Areas 

As governors and legislators will testify, education reform has been engendered by deep 
public concern about the quality of public schools. At the same time, statewide education reform 
movements have generated increased public support for the schools. An important element of 
this support has been the ability of leaders to portray in the public arena the relationship between 
economic development and quality education* In rural areas of Appalachia, the imponance of 
conmiunity support for and involvement in the schools can hardly be overstated. 

A consistent finding of this study is that community leaders in small, rural areas are 
increasmgly supportive of school improvement. They deeply believe that education improve- 
ment and economic development for thejr areas are closely linked, and that long-term 
investments in the public schools are warranted as long as schools are seen to be improving. 
Support has been growing for education throughout rural Appalachia. 

State officials were unanimous m citing a significant increase in public interest in and 
support foreducation reform. "Our political leadership has done an excellent job in convincing 
the people that education is equated with economic development and jobs," commented a 
statewide school leader, " and now we have to produce." Asked whether this increase in public 
awareness and support has extended into small, rural school districts, some state officials 
interviewed expressed the belief that support for school reform among citizens was the highest 
in rural areas. These state officials believed that community leaders in rural are?s with eroding 
economies are particularly supportive of school improvement. Commented a legislative staff 
member: 'These folks have seen their towns dying, their kids leaving and their farms in trouble. 
The governor and others are telling them that improving their schools may be the last hope for 
improving their economies and their prospects for survival. The average citizen and the 
community leadership in these small towns are clinging to the hope that education improvement 
will translate into a future for their communities. I only hope that we are right when we hold out 
that hope." 

On the other hand, many state and local officials feel that hope is indeed difficult to 
engender in the economically hard-hit rural areas of their states. Where good paying jobs aren't 
available, it is difficult to convince students to stay in school so they can increase their earning 
power. Likewise, it is hard to convince community leaders to allocate additional and scarce 
resources to the schools on the hope that changes they might be able to make in their schools will 
have anything to do with economic improvement of the area* 
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Still, most local of ficials believe that public support for the schools has increased in rural 
areas. Support for education seems higher not only among school officials but also among 
community leaders interviewed for this study. "A few years ago, I would not have dreamed of 
asking for a tax increase to support bonds for a new school," commented one school board 
member, "but last year we did and it passed overwhelmingly. This could not have happened if 
it hadn't been for the statewide education reform movement." 

While community leaders are more responsive to the needs of the schools, parental 
involvement is still difficult to generate. "It's not clear that the message has gotten to the 
parents," said one school superintendent, "but local businessmen, politicians and others are more 
supportive of what we are trying to do." A parent active in school affairs in a small community 
commented, "Our PTA attendance is up slightly, but just making a living takes most of the energy 
of our parents. School spirit has grown over the past few years, though, and more people 
appreciate academics than before." 

One reason tbatrural districts support the implementation of the statewide reforms is that 
their representatives were involved closely with the design of reform packages. State poli- 
cymakers reported that they were careful to involve school officials, businesspeople, legislators 
and education advocates from rural areas when they put together legislative proposals for 
education improvement. "Our legislative leadership comes primarily from rural areas," said a 
state school superintendent, "so the Governor and I were particularly sensitive to the needs of 
rural schools when the reform package was put together," Another state school official 
commenced: "We couldn't have passed our education reform legislation without strong suppoit 
from the rural areas. By the time the debate was over, most all the local superintendents from 
the small districts were for it." A state senator whose district includes several small rural districts 
commented: "Rural people were involved. I was chairman of the committee that moved the 
reforms in the Senate. Of course we were involved." Seventy percent of local districts 
req)onding to the SRA survey indicated that they were aware of and or involved in education 
reform measures being considered at the state level prior to their enactment. 
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Chapter 5 

EDUCATION REFORM IN RURAL APPALACHTA: AN ASSESSMENT 



AND PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 



Although it is too early to assess all the ramifications of statewide education reform, it 
is clear that these reforms have brought new energy and commitment to school improvement in 
small, rural communities. Schools and communities in rural areas are working hard to improve 
student performance. Although small, rural school districts have experienced some difficulties 
in implementing statewide mandates, local school leaders report that they have complied with 
new requirements and are generally satisfied with their progress in improving the schools. Both 
state and local education officials seem determined, as well, to continue the momentum of 
reform. 

To be sure, state and local officials were not entirely sanguine about implementing 
statewide reforms in small, rural school distnc ts» Doubts about the efficacy of career ladders and 
other changes in teacher compensation, concern about the long-term effects of increased testing 
anii the impact of accountability measures on paperwork burdens were expressed throughout the 
course pf this study. Nevertheless, 80 percent of superintendents responding to the SRA survey 
indicated that implementatio. of state mandates had not been scaled back or abandoned due to 
difficulty in implementation. 

Fiscal stresses were evident in virtually every local school district studied. Concerns 
about the effects of the lack of economic opportunity, the isolation of rural areas and the 
motivation of students and parents to keep children in school were also dissonant chords in an 
otherwise positive chorus of reports on the implementation of reforms in small, rural schools. 

In general, SRA found that small, rural school districts felt that they were an integral part 
of the school reform movement, that they could see improvem.ents in student performance and 
that the initial difficulties in implementing reforms experienced \n rural schools were being 
worked out. When questioned about the future of school reform, state officials and local officials 
began to part company. 

State political leaders and education officials were beginning to make plans for another 
round of school reforms Some were planning to fine-tune existing reforms and others are 
looking for major changes in education policies to take school reform "the next step.** Local 
officials, however, argued for continuity and a suspension of major additional changes to the 
system, at least until the initial round of reforms could be "digested." "If I had access to the 
Governor,** said one local superintendent, "I would urge him to give it a rest. Give us a few years 
to work out our problems and don*t impose more changes on us. We*re working as hard as we 
can to put in the reforms they just passed.** 
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The Future of Education Reform in Rural Appalachia 

No one can predict exactly the shape and form of the next round of education reform, nor 
its effect on small, rural schools* Interviews with state and local education officials and 
policymakers do suggest, however, several approaches to problems that continue to confront 
small, rural schools- SRA speculates tiiat tiie future of education reform in Appalachia will 
involve measures to deal with the following issues: 

• School finance reform. 

• Changes in school structures and new approaches to learning. 

• Changes in the organization and governance of school districts. 

• Broadening the education reform agenda to include family-based policies. 

School Finance Reform 

In many small, rural areas of Appalachia, the imperative for educational improvement is 
running up against severe resource constraints* During the first round of education reform, s* ates 
increased aid to localities substantially* In some states, however, increases in state aid were not 
apportioned according to relative wealth of school districts, and severe financial pressures on 
small, rural districts were evident. Even in those states witii equalized state aid formulas, local 
officials believe that additional state aid fell far short of the cost of implementing school reforms. 

The issue of the balance of state and local resources required for education improvements 
is perhaps most acutely drawn in small, rurel school districts. Local school officials are hard- 
pressed to find additional resources for school improvement. At the same tune, state officials 
expressed tiie need for small, rural districts to exert some additional financial effort aimed at 
improving tiie schools. "Rural taxpayers are more resistant to spending money on the schools 
than taxpayers in other areas of the state," said a top education official. *The legislature is going 
to demand some more local effort before they put a whole lot more money in these schools." 

During the first round of education reform, this state-local funding issue was resolved 
primarily through state actions to increase funding for local schools from the state tax base but 
little was done to improve tiie efficacy of school aid formulas. In most cases, state policymakers 
chose not to address controversial fiscal distribution issues while substantive education reform 
legislation was pending. Even with increased state aid, however, at least half of small, rural 
school districts have had to raise taxes. A resurgence of resistance to property tax increases may 
limit the ability of rural districts to finance major additional school improvements. At the same 
time, state governments in Appalachia may be reaching the Units of their ability to increase aid 
to elementary and secondary education in the dramatic fashion of recent years. S tat e officials will 
want to see more local effort and will want to target additional aid to those districts most in need* 

During the next round of statewide education improvement efforts, a mixture of increased 
local tax effort, state effort to target aid to the poorest districts and additional general state funding 
will fuel the reforms. It is likely that very expensive programs, such as statewide teacher salary 
increases, career ladder programs or system- wide mandates for new programs will not be part of 
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the next wave of reforms in most Appalachian states. To ensure that additional refomis are 
implemented in small, rural districts, state policymakers will have to find ways to target resources 
to rural districts with the least prospect for additional local resources. 

Changing the School and the Classroom 

For all their sweeping effects on school districts, teachers and students, few of the first 
wave of education reform measures have had deep and far reaching impacts on the classroom 
itself or on the process of teaching and learning. Most schools continue to be organized as they 
have been for at least one hundred years and most teachers teach in the same way they have for 
years. Students attend 45-50 minute classes, receive instruction through standardized textbooks 
and lectures and they respond much the way their parents did. Despite the introduction of new 
technologies on a limited basis, the schooling and learning processes are basically unchanged; 

Influenced by research on "effective schools**, education policymakers are now consid- 
ering a number of innovations that focus primarily on the structure of the school and the learning 
process itself. These more radical reforms are unlikely to be mandated. Rather, if they occur, they 
will be voluntary and will look to innovative school districts and schools for implementation. 
Akeady, some school reform proposals have included a combination of moderate deregulation 
of local schools and the creation of experimental or "benchmark" schools to implement some of 
the ideas suggested in the effective schools research. 

If state policymakers begin to encourage changes in the education process itself» small, 
rural schools could be ideal places to begin the proposed process of restructuring the schools, 
because they are cohesive, relatively well-disciplined and small enough for school leaders to 
manage change effectively. The very attributes which have caused some problems in implement- 
ing statewide mandated improvements in minimum standards might work to the advantage of 
small, rural schools if states turn to a new approach of incentives to innovations in school 
structures and encourage changes in the basic approach to teaching in the classroom. 

These ideas involve restructuring the school to break up the standard Carnegie units, more 
individualized instruction, application of computer and other technologies to learning and a team 
approach to teaching. Financing proposals involve providing incentives for schools — not 
individual teachers or school districts — to improve the overall performance of schools and the 
students attending them. Performance is defined not just in terms of test scores but also in terms 
of other measures of a successful school, including dropout rates, teacher attendance, student 
attendance, student discipline and parental involvement. 

The stubborn resistance of dropout rates to improvement has indicated to some education 
policymakers that the structure of the schools needs to be radically rethought in order to provide 
learning opportunities to the approximately one-thkd of students who do not thrive under the 
current system. While counselor-based and alternative school-based dropout prevention 
programs will continue to be funded, some states may take more stringent actions to force schools 
to deal with the dropout problem. School districts may have to change the structure of whole 
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schools in order to deal with the problems of students who a;e at high risk of dropping out without 
lowering standards for other students. 

In the classroom, reform proposals envision teachers, ttttv»avrs aides and new types of in- 
structipnal personnel giving students more personal attention, perhaps using computer-based 
instruction, other technologies and aides to liberate teachers from routine teaching chores* 
/Movements to make vocational education more relevant to job opportunities and to upgrade both 
renicdial and technical education for those student who an^ not college bound arc already 
underway. Remote instructional programs using satellite technology are proposed or are being 
implemented in many of tiie Appalachian states* Some proposals also involve decentralizing 
decisionmaking in schools to give teachers a larger role in instructional management 

Efforts to change cultural and community attitudes towardstaying in school may also tuid 
a f ile ground in small, rural communities — particularly those that are improving economi- 
cally. Coalitions of community leaders, school officials and employers to discourage dropouts 
will be easier to organize in nual areas than in metropolitan centers, ff economic development 
efforts in rural areas begin to show some success, it will be possible to portray schooling not just 
as a way.out of the community but as a way to get a better job within the rural environs. In several 
of the communities visited by SRA, a changing attitude about the relationship of education and 
economic development can akeady be discerned. 

Similarly, community coalitions to change the schools themselves can be organized in 
cohesive, rural communities. If incentive programs are enacted at the state level, rural 
communities will participate if they are competing with similar school districts for funds. In 
South Carolina, for example, school-based incentives have met with enthusiastic responses from 
rural schools. These schools compete for incentive funds based on school-wide performance. 
School officials at both the state and local levels in South Carolina reponed that small, rural 
schools were competing effectively for these funds, in part because they start from a relatively 
low base in terms of test scores, dropout rates and other measures of performance. 

Governance and District Organization 

Although school governance and school district consolidation were not the primary 
targets of the first rounds of education reform at the state level, additional statewide measures to 
change local school governance and encourage consolidation may be part of future reform 
proposals. These measures will probably address three issues: 

• School district governance. 

In several of the Appalachian states, state policymakers expressed a belief that the 
pressures exerted on school dismcts to improve performance may necessitate changes in the 
selection of school board members and local superintendents. In Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Georgia, for example, many rural superintendents are elected. Some state officials believe that 
more professional administration of schools would be enhanced by moving toward a system of 
appointed superintendents. In Virginia, many rural school boards are appointed by selection 
committees established by circuit judges, a cumbersome system to some. Proposals to alter the 
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governance of local districts may change the ways in which rural school policies are made and 
implemented in the future* 

• Bifurcation of taxing and operating authorities for many school districts. 

In many states in the region, school tax rates are set by general governments, such as 
counties, while school policies and budgets are implemented by school boards and superinten- 
dents. This system has deep roots in maintaining checks and balances for local taxing and 
spending policies. In some states, however, legislatures eager to obtain more local funding for 
schools may allow school boards or other bodies to have more influence on the tax rates or set 
them by board action. 

If these changes are considered at the state level, they will cause controversy, pitting 
advocates of constraints on local property taxes against those who I teve tliat more local effort 
is needed to improve schools. In this context, some states may reevaluate their state school aid 
formulas to provide more funds to small, rural communities that have weak property tax bases. 
State legislatures may also allow school taxing authorities to Iev>' taxes other than the property 
tax* 

• School consolidation. 

No issue in education policymaking is more controversial than school consolidation. It. 
is unlikely that state legislatures will impose school district consolidation in rural areas. It is 
possible, however, that incentives for consolidation will be strengthened. New York, and to some 
extent Georgia and Mississippi, have offered positive and negative incentives for consolidation 
of small districts, most of which are located in rural areas. Other states may create incentives for 
consolidation and strengthen existing ones. It is also possible that state school aid formulas and 
school construction allocation programs may be adjusted to give incentives for consolidation of 
districts or consolidation of schools within districts. In Georgia, for example, strong financial 
incentives for the creation of middle schools allowed some small, rural districts to consolidate 
operations and build new schools. 

Governance questions have arisen because state education policymakers in some states 
are uncertain about the capacity of local education systems to implement needed reforms. If 
small, niral communities are successful in improving school performance, many of the issues 
surrounding governance, taxing authority and consolidation may not seem as important to statfe 
leaders. If, on the other ha*:d, school districts are unable to raise the resources and implement 
school improvements, state policymakers may act in a variety of ways to change the governance 
and taxing structures of the local schools. 

Education and the Family 

During the 1960s and 1970s, schools were asked to take on many of the responsibilities 
that had been neglected by the rest of the society. Desegregation, breaking down barriers among 
economic classes, providing opportunities and special services to the poor were all areas in which 
the schools were enlisted by policymakers to help change society. In more recent years, with an 
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emphasis on "back to basics", education reform rhetoric has avoided proposing the use of schools 
as primary tools to achieve social change. 

Even as this shift in emphasis has clarified the role of the school and focused it on student 
educational perfonnance, the erosion of the family stnicture has created a demand in some 
quarters for schools^to take on more of the responsibilities previously allocated to the family • 
:These responsibilities are major ones — ones that naany education officials are not sure they want 
to address — even though they know tiiat tiiese issues are crucial to improving educational 
performance* They include: 

♦ Early childhood develcpmenu. 

The family environmentis less conducive to pre-school preparation of children than ever 
before. Single-parent families or farrilies where both parents work are not providing the kind 
of early childhood development and pre-school stimulation that many children need to prepare 
them for school Do schools need to take more responsibility for early childhood development? 
If not, tiien otiier means of providing pre-school children with the basis for succeeding in school 
must be found. 

For small, rural schools, tlie expansion of early childhood development programs could 
bring major benefits. Children would be better prepared for school and more of them would start 
out at the same educational leyel when they entered^chools. Special education programs might 
be reduce d if learning disabilities and otiier problems were diagnosed earlier. On the other hand, 
asking smaU, rural school districts to organize major early childhood development activities 
might strain their fiscal and human resources to the breaking point, detracting from other 
necessary activities in implementing school improvement measures, 

♦ Providi ig after-school lecrning arM recreation. 

Millions of latch-key children in both urban and rural areas come home from school each 
day, lock the door and turn on the television until tiieir parents return ftom work. Even aside from 
the issue of supervision, these children are not having their needs met foreitherphysical ormental 
exercise. Many schools have been forced by budget constraints to reduce extracurricular 
activities and after-school programs. Do the schools have a responsibility to look after children 
after school? Should they expand extracurricular activities or summer programs? 

These issues will be hotly debated during tiie iiext round of statewide education 
policymaking. If states decide to add this responsibility to the schools, small, rural school 
districts will face majorchallenges hot only in providing programs but also in managing complex 
transportation systems. Many local officials in rural areas are convinced that because of 
transportation problems the ability of schools to address tiiis issue is severely limJ.ted Programs 
that did provide after-school services would probably be available primarily to children who , 
lived near the schools, usually in the small towns where schools are located. Children living on 
farms and others living in reniote areas would suffer by comparison. 
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♦ Changing parental and community attitudes toward schooling. 

If the dropout rate is to be significantly reduced, parental and community attitudes toward 
education will have to change dramatically, especially hi core urban areas and small, rural 
communities. Economic incentives to dropping out of school will have to be reduced or 
eliminated. Parental and student attitudes about the efficacy of schooling and its relationship to 
economic opportunities will also have to change. Are making these changes primarily the 
responsibilities of the school system or does the state and conununity bear the major responsi- 
bility for changing attitudes and expectations? 

In most states, the job of reducing the dropout rate has been placed squarely on the 
shoulders of local schuol officials. Local education leaders interviewed for this study believe, 
however, that schools alone cannot tackle the job of changing community and parental attitudes. 
They favor not only more financial and programmatic help fipom the state but also attention to the 
issues of economic incentives and parental expectations by state leaders. Some state poli- 
cymakers have begun to consider measures that would reward students who complete their 
education and apply negative incentives on potential dropouts. One widely discussed approach 
would be to deny drivers* licenses to students who drop out of school, for example. West 
Virginia's legislature recently enacted such as prohibition as part of an ambitious reform 
program. Others have proposed statewide agreements among employers not to hire young people 
who are not in school. 

State political leaders have exened substantial effons to link education and jobs in the 
public mind. Local educators, addressing stubbornly high dropout rates in many rural 
communities, are not sure that the message is reaching parents and student in many rural areas. 
If schools are assigiied primary responsibility for reducing dropout rates, improving the literacy 
of the workforce and encouraging many more students to seek the higher education and technical 
training, they will have to have many more resources and much more substantial suppon from 
state, private sector and community leaders. 

Once again, this issue raises the question of the role of the family in setting higher 
expectations for students. How do schools, states or conmiunities affect the way in which parenib 
communicate expectations about the education of their children? Schools in small, rural 
communities — especially those where the farm and natural resources economies are depressed 
— face difficult challenges in changing the perceptions and attitudes of families in their isolated 
areas. In order to reduce the dropout rates significandy in these communities, much more 
.fundamental.change wilLhave to take phce than can -be expected from providing dropout 
counselors, remedial education program or even alternative schools to students who are "at lisk" 
of dropping out. 

• Dealing with issues of personal behavior and health. 

Preventing drug abuse,,teenage pregnancy, teenage suicide and AIDS are all goals of the 
society - goals to which schools are expected to make a major contribution. These issues 
concerning personal behavior and health are confronrmg state policymakers and local educators, 
even as they focus their attention on curriculum, teaching, test scores and paperwork. Small, rural 
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schools are not immune to any of these problems, although the current incidence of at least drug 
abuse and AIDS is probably more concentrated in urban areas than in small, rural communities. 

Lacking other effective niechanisms to deal with these issues, policymakers will 
probably expand the use of the schools in fighting drug abuse, teen pregnancy, suicide, AIDS and 
other social ills. State and local officials will also have to face the limits of schooling and the 
compering claims for a better-educated workforce in determining the proper mix of traditional 
educational activities in schools arid other types of education. 

When state policymakers engage in the next round of education reforms, they will be 
more cognizant than ever before of the importance of recognizing the special attributes and 
problems of small, rural schools. Many of the recent proposals for reform implicitly recognize 
differences among schools by offering incentives, allowing some regulatory relief to schools that 
are improving, targeting aid to poorer schools, and encouraging more school-based management. 
Educatio nref orm in rural Appalachia has been stressful for some but most state and local officials 
believe that it represents a promising beginning. 
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FOOTNOTES 



L E. Robert Stephens, Walter Turner, Exeipts from unpublished monograph "The Rural 
School Administrator: It Really Is Lonely at the Top," (College Park, Maryland: 
University of Maryland at College Park, Department of Education Policy, Planning 
and Administration). 

2. Gerald Bass, Financing Rural Ediication, paper presented at the Rural Education Asso 

ciation National Conference, October 12, 1986 (Little Rock, Arkansas: Oklahoma 
State University). 

3. Ibid. 
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Appendix 1 
METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 



In approaching this study of the effects of statewide education reforms on small, rural 
schools in Appalachia, State Rearch Associates undertook four major tasks: 

(1) Developing a matrix and description of key educ ation reform legislation or regulations 
enacted and implemented between January, 1982 and June of 1988. 

(2) Interviewing state officials concerning the impact of education reform on small, rural 
schools. 

(3) Surveying local school districts. 

(4) Interviewing selected local officials and others in small, Miral school districts. 

Developing a Matrix and Description of Key Education Reform Measures 

National studies were reviewed and national organizations such as the Education Com- 
mission on the States, the National Governors* Association, the National Association of School 
Boards and the Council of Chief State School Officers 'vere contacted to provide information for 
a draft matrix and description of education reform measures enacted and implemented in each of 
the ARC states between January of 1 982 and June of 1988. At the same time, state contacts in each 
of the states were asked to provide descriptive information on education reforms in their states. 

After the draft matrix and summary description of reforms were developed, each state's 
draft was sent to the state contact, who was asked to review the draft. These dedicated individuals 
made many improvements to the draft sections of the description and matrix. The final matrix and 
summaries of reforms can be found in Appendices 2 and 3, 

Interviews with State Officials 

Based on recommendations from ARC contacts and state education contacts, personal 
intenaews were arranged in each of the 13 state capitols. SRA staff travelled to each capitol and 
interviewed from 3-6 state officials in each. An attempt was made to interview representatives 
of governors* officers, legislators, legislative staff members as well as state education department 
officials. 

In order to gather full and frank information from the interviewees, SRA agreed not to at- 
tribute specific comments to specific individuals. Most of the interviews lasted approximately one 
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hour A copy of the State Officials Interview Guide is included as Appendix 6- A complete list 
of persons interviewed in each state is included as Appendix 5, This list also includes local 
oincials* 

« 

Survey of Local School Districts 

Since the study focused on smal!, rural school districts, a group of 1 14 school districts 
from counties defined as "non-metro rural'* or "non-metro small center*' was identified by ARC. 
These counties are spread throughout the ARC region, and include from 1 county in South 
Carolina to 32 in Kentucky. In two states where no counties fit into these rural designations, the 
most rural counties were selected 

•Questibnnaires-were sent-to^schoohsuperintendents -in-each of these 114 sm 
school districts/ State contact persons were in touch with these districts to inform them that the 
questionnaires were being sent and to ask them to participate in the study, A second round of calls 
were made by the state contacts to districts which did not immediately respond, SRA then made 
telephone contact with 83 school districts that had not responded to the first wave of 
questionnaires. A second set of questionnaires were sent to these districts. In total, 47 school 
districts competed questionnaires, a 42 percent a'sponse rate. Given the burdens confronting 
school officios in small, rural districts, this response rate was considered by SRA to be more than 
adequate for thf. study. 

Of the 47 responding, 17 were districts in "non-meuo rural*' counties and 30 were in "non- 
metrbsinaU centers," Districts responded from lOstates, Three districts in Maryland, New York 
and South Carolina that met the criteria for the survey did not ref^pond. 

Results of the questionnaire arc tabulated in Appendix 4, 

Interviews with Local Officials 

Based in part on interviews of state officials and in part upon an analysis of the charac- 
teristics of the districts, SRA and ARC staff selected 10 small, rural school districts to be visited 
by SRA. During these visits, interviews were held with school officials, officials of the local 
taxing authority, teachers, principals and sometimes parents. As with state officials, local 
interviewees were assured that their comments would not be directly attributed to them, A 
list of local interviewees is included in Appendix 5, 
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Appendix 2 

SUMMARY MATRIX OF EDUCATION REFORMS IMPLZMENTED 

JANUARY, 1982 - EARLx 1988 



Alabama 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Mississippi 



New York 
North Carolina 
. Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 



Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 



STATE: Alabama 

fflSTORY: The State Education Department established a task force which issued A Plan for Ex- 
cellence: Alabama's Public Scliools in January of 1984- The State Board of 
Education approved 48 of the reconunendations contained in the report Legislative 
changes were made in kindergarten, teacher compensation, and computers and 
technology. The StateBoard of Education changes were made in studentcompetency 
and graduation requirements, teacher education and teacher certification, ,and paren- 
tal involvement These and other changes were are still being phased in. 

COST: In 1985, $15.9 .nillion in additional funds was appropriated for education reforms; 

in 1986,$118.3andin 1987,$107.0. The state's share of school revenues was 69.1% 
in *83 and rose to 71.9% in *86. State aid experienced a 35% growth over this same 
period. These data include payments on behalf of teacher retirement, social security 
and the Public School and College Authority. 



REFORiMS: 

1. Administration/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: TheEducationReform Actof 1984 
created 11 regional in-service centers. Local school board members were 
identified by the State Board of Education as an area of critical need, thus 
allowing in -service centers to supplement the training programs provided by 
the Alabama Association of School Boards. Each Center determines independ- 
ently the allocation of support for training of school board members. 

* Changes in certification for administrators: 

* Competency testing for administrators: Any person who completed cur- 
riculum requirements for initial certification in an area of administration during 
or after Spring Semester/Quarter 1981 must pass the Administration and 
Supervision Test of the Alabama Initial Teacher Certification Testing Program. 
Persons seeking initial certification as a reading supervisor must pass a test 
specific to that discipline. 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: 

* Establishment of administrativestaff development programs: TheState 
Board of Education specified the "superintendency, the principalship, other admin- 
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istrative positions and supervisory positions" as areas of critical need with regard to 
the staff development activities to be provided by the 11 regional in-service centers 
created by the Education Reform Act of 1984. Each of the in-service centers has 
provided in-service education or staff development opportunities for administrators. 

* Technical assistance for schools: 



n. School or District Accountability 

* Academic bankruptcy: 

* School or district evaluation: 

* Changes in school governance: 

* Consolidation: In 1986, $10,288,917 was provided from a State Bond Issue 
as an incentive for local boards of education to consolidate small high schools. Six 
local boards of education received these funds which were based on need and the 
ability to provide matching funds. 

* Parental mvolvement in school policymaking: 



in. Early Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: A mandatory 
statewide kinderganen program was instituted in 1986. 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: 

* Prime time programs - smaller classes for elementary years: 



IV. Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: In 1985, funds were allocated for the develop- 
ment of College Board Advanced Placement classes. In 1988, 261 of the 399 high 
schools provide such classes. 
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* Increased requirements for high school graduation: Requirements for a 
Standard Diploma, effective for students who began the ninth grade during or after 
the 1985-1986 school year, were amended in 1987 to include the following: 4 units 
of English, 3 units of social science, 2 units each of mathematics and science, I unit 
of physical education, 1/2 unit of health education, 1/2 unit of home and personal 
management (not required of students beginning ninth grade in 1985, 1986 or 1987), 
9 units of electives. 

Requirements for an Advanced Diploma, effective for students who began the 
ninth grade during or after the 1985-1986 school year, were amended in 1987 to 
include tiie following: 4 units each of English and social science, 3 units each of 
matiiematics and science, 2 units of a foreign language, 1 unit of physical education, 
l/2unit of health education, 1/2 unit of home and personal management (not required 
of students beginning ninth grade in 1985, 1986 or 1987), 4 electives. 

In addition to specifying minimum units for each broad discipline, the State 
Board of Education required specific courses. For example, the 3 .units of mathemat- 
ics required for the Advanced Diploma must include 1 unit each of Geometry, 
Algebra II, and a mathematics elective, 

* Competency testing: Beginning in 1984-1985 school year, all students are 
required to pass a.basic skills test to receive a diploma. The test is first offered in the 
Uth grade. Deficiencies identified are the basis for remediation programs, adjust- 
ments in curricula and parent-teacher conferences. Basic competency tests are also 
taken by students in grades 3, 6, and 9. 

* Changes in placement or promotion policies: 

* Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: 

* Academic recognition programs: Seventh grade students who qualify par- 
ticipate in die Soutiieastem Regional Talent Search, or Talent Identification Program, 
administered by Duke University. 

* Providing home instruction as an option: 

* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: (Remedial programs have 
been available to all students who do not meet state performance standards since 
1981.) 

* Programs for at-risk youth: In 1985, a building-based staff support team 
program was implemented in six elementary schools to address the needs of teachers 
dealing with at-risk children. The program expanded to 21 schools in 1988, with 
funher expansion planned. In 1986, the State Board of Education passed a resolution 
requiring die training of all school personnel in teenage suicide awareness and 
prevention. The first annual interagency conference on youth at-risk was held and the 
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**Be-Sman-Don't Start Just Say No" drug prevention program for all children grades 
K-6 was implemented. 

* Increased home-work requirements: 

V. Teachers 

* Instructional time: 

* Certification changes: As of 1987, persons seeking initial certification is a 
teaching field or instructional support area must pass a subject matter test* Under- 
graduates are no longer required to pass a general professional studies test. 

* Alternate certification requirements: Effective in 1986, all prospective 
teacher seeking alternate certification must have a BA or a BS in the appropriate 
subject area, pass a certification test, complete an internship and complete a MA 
degree. Day-trade teachers who do not have college preparation, are required to pass 
an English language proficiency test and an occupational competency test prior to 
certification. 

* Competency testing: 

* Education and preservice training: 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: 

* Staff development: Teachers in areas of critical need-matiiematics, science, 
computer science, language arts/English, special education, economics - are eligible 
to participate in staff development activities sponsored by the 1 1 regional in-service 
centers. 

* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: Tne Emergency Secondary Edu- 
cation Scholarship program was designed to attract able students into the teaching 
profession in subjects of mathematics, science, computer education, and other critical 
areas and to encourage certified Alabama public school teachers to add to their 
certificates mathematics, science, computer education, and other fields which may 
later be designated as critical areas by the State Board of Education. 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage: 

* Teacher recognition or awards: 
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VI. Special Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: In 1982, a program was initiated to 
provide technical assistance to local districts in planning for the acquisition and use 
of computers* 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: In 1984, a 
program was initiated to provide technical assist.uce to local districts in planning for 
the use of satellite television to enhance course offerings* 

* Programs for the gifted: 

* Programs for the handicapped: Policies were adopted in 1982 for 
competency testing for handicapped students. 

* Adult literacy: 

* Changes in length of school day and/or year and attendance: 

* Programs to lower class size: 

* Parental involvement: New requirements for parental involvement were 
adopted in 1984. Parent-teacher-student conferences are required to develop an edu- 
carion program plan for each student prior to the ninth grade. Additional acrivities 
include the involvement of parents of handicapped children through a statewide parent 
advisory council appointed by the State Superintendent of Education. The Council 
idenufies parental needs which will serve as a planning guide for future activities. 

* Disciplinary policies: "fhe State Board of Education appointed a committee 
which developed alternatives to coi-poreal punishment, and procedures which could 
be followed if corporeal punishment is to be administered. 

* Guidance'^ounseling: In 1984, the State Board of Education recognized 
Guidance and Coun. iling as an essential service in Alabama's public schools. The 
Guidance and Counseling State Plan for Excellence in Alabama's Public Schools was 
developed and disseminated to local education agencies in 1985. LE A's were required 
to submit local plans and annual evaluations to the State Department of Education. 

In the Spring of 1985, an aptitude interest assessment program was implemented 
for students in grades eight and nine. The program has provided to businesses and 
industry valuable economic development information on a statewide and regional 
basis. The program is being expanded to include grades ten, eleven and twelve by the 
1988-89 school year. The State Bocjd of Education also adopted resolutions infusing 
Career Education (1984) and Character Education (1986) into the curriculum for 
grades K- 12. 
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* Facilities: The state encourages the expanded use of school facilities through 
an active community education program. Through this program, training is provided 
for community education coordinators, extended dry care/latch key programs are 
sponsored, district guidelines and models of successful community education pro- 
grams are offered, and use of school facilities by other agencies is encouraged. 

VII. Finance 

* Tax increases required to implement reforms: 

* Funding innovations such as corporate donations or educational part- 
nerships: By December of 1987, 729 public schools and classes had been adopted 
by business, industry and other orjiianizations participating in the Adopt-A-School 
program. 

* Teacher/administrator salary increases: *n 1986-1987, a five percent 
increase was provided all teachers and an additional ten percent increase was 
provided tenured teachers. 

* Incentive programs for schools or teachers: 
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Summary of Educatioa Reforms Since January of 1982 
STATE: Georgia 

fflSTORY: In early March of 1985, Governor Joe Frank Harris ' Education Review Commis- 
sion led to the enactment of the Quality Basic Education Act (QBE) by a unanimous 
vote of the Georgia General Assembly* The Act became effective July 1, 1986. 
Legislative revisions were enacted in 1987, by Senate Bill 17?, the QBE Reviser Bill. 
The primary goals of die act are: 

h A substantial reduction in the number of teachers who leave the teaching profession 
for reasons of job dissatisfaction; 

2. A decrease in the percentage and number of students who enter school but drop out 
prior to graduation; 

3. The elimination of emergency teaching certificates and waivers for teaching outside 
of speciality; 

4. A decrease in the percentage of students who fail the State Basic Skills Test in the 
tenth' grade; 

5. A significant increase in the test scores of Georgia students who take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT); and, 

6. An increase in the number of students mastering each skill in reading, mathematics, 
and other subject areas. . 

COST: The cost of implementation of these reforms was approximately $ 102 million in 

'85, $265 million in 86 and $310 million in '87. While the growth in state aid over 
the period of 1983 to 1986 was 29%, the state's share of school revenues declined 
slightly over this period from 56.5% in *83 to 55.8% in '86. 



REFORMS: 

I. Administranon/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: Newly elected or appointed school 
board members will receive an orientation on the system of education in Georgia 
which will include study of school finance, school law, the QBE act and the evaluation 
of superintendents and boards. 

* Changes in certification for administrators: (Revised criteria should be 
available by the Fall of 19880 

* Competency testing for administrators: Candidates for a certificate in ad- 
ministration and supervision must have passed a test in this area. This test assesses the 
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administrator's knowledge in the areas of educational leadership, organizational and 
legal structure, managemeiit of personnel and school operations, instructional super- 
vision, curriculum development, and social issuesin school administration* 

♦ Evaluation programs for administrators: All personnel employed by the 
public schools must bf. evaluated each year* When deficiencies are identified, a plan 
for eliminating them must be developed, and evidence of progress must be included 
in the next evaluation plan. This program was to be piloted in *87-'88 and 
implemented in 'S8-'89- 

♦ Establishment of administrative staff development programs: Adminis- 
trative staff are included in the school comprehensive staff development plan and are 
part of the career ladder program. Each local school system must develop and submit 
to the Board of Education an annual comprehensive staff development plan. The plan 
shall provide for progranis to address deficiencies of school and system personnel 
identified through personnel evaluation, staff development needs identified through 
evaluation of the instructional program and other developmental needs deemed 
necessary by the local or state board. 

♦ Technical assistance for schools: The school climate management program 
is designed to help school performance through better management techniques and 
more active participation in school operations by parents, teachers, students and the 
general public. State funding is limited to costs of providing technical assistance. 



n. School or District Accountability 

* Academic bankruptcy: State, regional and local boards are required to 
develop long term plans to improve edi> ation programs and services. Such plans will 
describe improvement needs, objectives for meeting the needs, resources to be 
directed toward them, a timetable and an evaluation design. Each public school and 
local system will be evaluated every five years. Schools will be compared to other 
schools with similar characteristics. Systems will be designated standard, exemplary 
or non-standard. Ail evaluation results will be made public. Non-standard schools 
must submit a corrective action plan to the state and the state board may increase the 
local share requirements for such schools to finance the corrections. If satisfactory 
progress is not made, the state board may file a civil action in the local superior court. 
If the court finds t Jocal officials have impeded implementation of the corrective 
plan, it may appoint a trustee to operate the school system. This system was 
implemented in 1987. 

♦ School or district evaluation: 
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* Changes in school governance: 
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* Consolidation: Local systems which consolidate with other local systems 
will not be required to finance any portion of state-approved construction or 
renovation costs necessitated by consolidation^ 

* Parental involvement in school policymaking: 

in. Earlv Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: Gifted children ages 0-4 may receive special 
services if local systems use local or federal funds* State funds may only be used at 
state schools and psycho-educational centers* These children are served under the 
handicapped program. 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: A full day kin- 
dergarten program which much include at least 4 1/2 hours of instruction per day for 
180 days per year became effective in 1985. , 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: Preschool 
children (ages 0-4) who have revere handicapping conditions may receive special 
services - but local systems must use only local or federal funds. State funds may only 
be used at state schools and psycho-educational centers; 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: 

* Prime time programs - smaller classes for elementary years: 



IV. Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: The Board of Education must develop a 
statewide basic curriculum, including the competencies that all students must master 
before completion of high school. This core curriculum must be included in the 
curriculum in each local school. 

* Increased requirements for high school graduation: The State Board of 
Education has set higher standards for graduation related to the new core curriculum. 
Minimum credits for graduation are 21 - 4 in English, 2 in math, 2 in science, 3 in 
social studies, 1 in physical education/health, 1 in computer technology and/or fine 
arts, and/or vocational education and/or junior ROTC. 

* Competency testing: A comprehensive student assessment has been imple- 
mented which includes the use of nationally norm-referenced tests for grades two, 
four, seven and nine. State standardized test' are required for grades one, three, six, 
eight and ten. These tests will cover all major content areas but will emphasize 
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reading, writing and mathematics. Students will also be required to take a school 
readiness assessment during kindergarten and early in first grade. The state board is 
also developing a comprehensive test item bank to assess student achievement across 
all grade levels and subject areas and at various skill levels. It will be used to measure 
progress on the core curriculum and results will be used in school evaluations and 
advanc ement on the career ladder, 

* Changes in placement or promotion policies: Scores on competency tests 
are used as criteria for promotion and graduation, 

* Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: 

* Academic reco£:iition programs: Students receive a diploma which meets 
all established criteria plus an opportunity to receive a college preparatory seal of en- 
dorsement and/or a vocational seal of enacrsement for respective diplomas, 

* Providing home instruction as an option: (Allowable under pre-existing 
compulsory attendance law.) 

* Revised or expanded remedial programs: A special instructional assis- 
tance program provides services to children in grades K - 5 who have been identified 
as having difficulty performing to expectations for their ages due to developmental 
lag. Persons receiving services under the handicapped or other remedial program 
described next are not eligible, A remedial education program is also available for 
students who are significandy behind in their achievement relative to their grade 
•level. This program provides intense, individualized basic skills instruction designed 
to bring students up to grade level as quickly as possible. Persons eligible are those 
in grades 2-5 and grade 9 who score below the 25th percentile on a standardized 
reading and math test, or persons in grades 10 or 12 who score below the criterion 
score on the Basic Skills Test in reading, math or writing. A program is also available 
to help sradents whose native language is not English to develop fluency in English, 

* Programs for at-risk youth: The state is piloting programs to develop a 
statewide effort in addressing at-risk youth, 

* Increased homework requirements: 

V, Teacher s 

* Instructional time: 

* Certification changes: Effective in 1986, an applicant for an initial 
renewable certificate must pass a test battery which assesses specific content 
knowledge and skills related to the certificate. The state board is authorized to require 
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applicants also to pass tests which assess broad general knowledge, oral and written 
communications skills and on the job performance. Conditions for certification also 
include satisfactory completion of a college course on human growth and develop- 
ment, a one-year supervised internship in the appropriate teaching field, passing the 
subject test, and the on the job assessment. All candidates for certification must have 
completed courses in the identification of children with special education needs and 
for grades K - 8 in health and physical education. Instructional aides must hold a high 
school diploma or a GED. 

* Alternate certification: Alternative certification has been approved by the 
State Board in the critical fields of math, science, foreign language, and special 
education. The basic concept for alternative certification is to require that content 
requirements be met initially, and that provisions be made for meeting professional 
education requirements through staff development or college courses while on the 
job. Alternative certification for special education is an interim measure to be used 
only until the revised criteria are completed and accepted by the State Board of 
Education. 

(During the summer of 1988, the Georgia Department of Education will 
sponsor an eight-week sumnier institute in which 30 teacher trainees will complete 
study and achieve competency in the areas of human growth and development, 
curriculum, teaching methodology, and identification and education of children with 
special learning needs. The teacher trainee will then complete a one-year supervised 
internship under the guidance of a mentor teacher with the support of the local school 
system. The institute candidates must hold a bachelor's degree in mathematics, 
science or foreign language and have at least a 2.5 overall grade point average. After 
passing the appropriate teacher certification test and satisfactorily completing the 
summer institute and year long internship, the teacher trainee will qualify for a 
teaching certificate.) 

* Competency testing: Meeting minimum standards on a competency test is 
required for all practicing teachers. 

* Education and preservice training: All non-standard teacher education 
programs were discontinued effective 1986. 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: Teachers are included in the compre- 
hensive staff development plan for the school. Performance must be evaluated 
annually. When deficiencies are identified, a plan for eliminating ^cm must be 
developed, and evidence of progress must be included in the next evaluation plan. 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: The Board of Education has devised 
a career ladder program for all cenified personnel to provide salary supplements for 
tliose who consistently demonstrate outstanding competency and performance. Such 
performance shall include the achievement of students beyond the level typically 
expected for their ability. 
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* Staff development: The Quality Basic Education Act requires local school 
systems to provide all public school officials and personnel the opportunity to 
continue their development throughout^their professional careers. In FY88, profes- 
sional development standards stipends were given to certified personnel who at- 
tended staff development activities which addressed their assessed need The average 
stipend per recipient was $ 1 ,045 and the total number of certified personnel receiving 
professional development stipends \vas,20,408. 

* Forgivable loans to attract new ielc^ jrs: In 1983 - 1984, the G.*neral As- 
sembly added mathematics and science as critical fields to the state-direct loan 
progranx The original program had identified special education, industrial arts and 
agriculture as critical fields. These service-cancelable loans of $1500 per academic 
year were available for juniors and seniors accepted into approved teacher prepara- 
tion programs in critical fields, liberal arts graduates working tovyard certification in 
the critical fields and certified teachers converting to critical fields. Other additions 
were middle grades with a concentration in mathematics and science (1984-85) and 
foreign languages (1985-86). Changes this pastyearincludedraising the loan amount 
to $2000 per academic year and providing state sponsored loans for people ineligible 
for state-direct loans due to income limits. 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage; 

* Teacher recognition/awards: 



VI. Special Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: Both the state and local boards must 
develop long-term electronic technology plans which describe their needs for 
effective use of technologies such as computers in improving their academic and 
administrative performance. The state wiil provide matching grants for implemen- 
tation. 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: The state 
has set up a specialized education technology center. 

* Programs for the gifted: 

* Programs for the handicapped: 

* Adult literacy: Recommendations of the Govemor^s Task Force on Adult 
Literacy resulted in adding $2 million to the budget and moving adult eduction 
programs from the Department of Education to a major office within the Post-* 
secondary Education system. 
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* Changes in length of school day and/or year and attendance: 

* Programs to lower class size: 

* Parental involvement: The school climate management program is 
designed to help schools performance through better management techniques and 
more active participation in school operations by parents, teachers, students and the 
general public* State funding is limited to costs of providing technical assistance. 
Thisi^rogram will be implementedin '88. Apilot program of parent involvement was 
implemented in '87* 

* Disciplinary policies: A in-school suspension program provides an 
alternative to suspension or expulsion for seriously and chronically disruptive 
students* Students may be placed in locations isolated from others students where 
they follow strictrules of behavior, continue their regular classroom assignments, and 
receive intense instruction designed to remediate deficiencies in basic academic 
skills. 

* Guidance/counseling: 

* Facilities: The reform legislation included incentives for consolidation of 
small schools to meet minimum recommended sized and grade organizations. Ninety 
four of the 186 school systems have now met the K-5, 6-8, 9-12 organizational 
recommendation; 40 school systems have consolidated smaller schools t meet 
minimum schools size recommendations. The Legislature appropriated $ 120 million 
in FY*87 and $178 million in FY*88 for the construction of new facilities and the 
renovation, modification and addition to existing facilities. 

VII. Finance 

* Tax increases for reforms: 

Funding innovations such as corporate donations or educational part- 
nerships: 

* Teacher/administrator salary increases: The minimum base salary for the 
bachelors degree with no experience must be comparable to the beginning salary of 
recent graduates of the University System of Georgia who are entering jobs with com- 
parable entry requirements. This comparable salary will be multiplied by 10/12th to 
establish the minimum salary base for teachers. A 10% increase in teachers salaries 
and a 17% increase in administrators salaries resulted fi*om the implementation of the 
QBE. 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 



STATE: Kentucky 

HISTORY: In April of 1982, the State Board of Education approved a limited set of reforms 
in the areas of school finance, vocational education, accreditation, extended employ- 
ment for teachers, and competency testing and assessment for teacher certification. 
In 1985 and 1986, a broader and more far reaching set of reforms related to finance 
reform, at-risk children, academic bankruptcy and teacher evaluation and training, 
and the handicapped were implemented. 

COST: The state share of school revenues decreased from 70,1% in 1983 to 68,6% in 

1986, At the same time there was a 19% growth in state aid. In 1985, an additional 
$L1 million was appropriated for education reforms; $26 million in 1986 and $87,5 
milUon m 1987, 



REFORMS: 

L Administration/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: Candidates for local school boards 
mu.Nt have high school diplomas or their equivalent and undergo at least 15 hours of 
training, 

* Changes in certification for administrators: A principal testing program 
was implemented linked to the principal internship program, 

* Competency testing for all administrators: 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: 

* Establishment ofadministrative staff development programs: In 1985, 
an assessment centerforprincipals was established. Administrative staff recognition 
programs were put in place in *84 , A principal internship program was also initiated, 

* Technical assistance for schools: During school year 1982-83, 10 school dis- 
tricts received assistance to improve leadership, instructional planning and time man- 
agement. These were the schools which ranked among the lowest in average student 
achievement. In school year 1983-84, eleven additional districts received assistance. 
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IL School or District Accountabilnv 

* Academic bankruptcy: The Department of Education is authorized i>y the 
state legislature to intervene in local school districts which fail to achieve minimum 
levels of academic accomplishment after receiving technical assistance from the state 
and implementing improvement plans/ Schools making greater progress than 
expected are recognized. This program was implemented in 1985. 

* School or district evaluation: 

* Changes in school governance: 

* Consolidation: 

* . - Parental involvement in school policymaking: 

m. Early Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: A pre-school program was implemented for 
at-risk children. 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: In 1986, state leg- 
islation required kindergarten as a prerequisite to entering first grade. Additional 
funds were provided for kinderganen transportation. In addition, one teacher aide 
was provided for every kindergarten teacher. 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: Since 1984, 
15-20 pre-kindergarten programs for handicapped children have been in operation. 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: Increased levels of reme- 
riiation are provided for grades 1-3. 

* Prime time programs - smaller classes for elementary years: Class sizes 
were reduced for grades 1-3 from 27 to 25. 

IV. Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: The State Board of Education adopted in 
October of 1983, minimum basic skills for Kentucky schools as a condition of state 
accreditation. The policy stipulates minimum skills by grade and subject in 
mathematics, reading, reference skills, spelling and writing. An intensive writing 
program was implemented for grades 7-10. 
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* increased requirements for high school graduation: Graduation require- 
ments were increased to -20 units for freshmen entering in the Fall of 1983. These 
requirements include 4 years of English, 3 of mathematics, 2 of science, 2 of social 
studies and 1 of phys*ed./health. S tudents are further required to take two years each 
of mathematics, English and science by the end of grade 10. 

* Competency testing: Achievement test results must be published annually 
pursuant to legislation enacted in 1984. A new test has been developed for basic 
skills. 

Changes in placement or promotion policies: 
Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: 

* Academic recognition programs: Privately sponsored awards in the form 
of plaques and flags are provided to outstanding students. Students also compete for 
the Governor's Cup - an academic recognition award. 

* Providing home instruction as an option: 

* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: A program of remediation 
for those students who do not meet performance standards on competency tests was 
phased in from 1981 - 1985. 

* Programs for at-risk youth: In 1984, a drop-out prevention program was 
initiated. 

* Increased homework requirements: 
V. Teachers 

* Instructional time: Several legislatively mandated programs were re- 
scinded and the practice of snow-banking days was discontinued to make more time 
available for basics. 

* CertiflcatioL changes: In 1984, the Legislature established competency 
testing and a one year internship requirement for certification of new teachers. 

* Alternate certification requirements: 

* Competency testing: The competency test was expanded to include general 
education skills such as math, science, social studies, English and the major subject 
area of teaching. 
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♦ Education and preservice training: New teacherpreparation approval stan- 
dards have been approved as have increased entrance and exit requirements. Mini- 
mum competency in basic literacy skills (reading, writing, comprehensive skills, oral 
and written communication) must be demonstrated prior to graduation from a teacher 
training institution. 

♦ Evaluation programs for teachers: In 1986, the evaluation of teachers was 
linked to demonstration of certain competencies. The state provides training and cer- 
tification of evaluators. A state monitoring system has been established to review 
local evaluation efforts. 

♦ Careerladders and merit pay plans: A pilot career ladder plan was adopted 
in 12 districts in 1986 for teachers and school administrators. 

♦ Staff development: Week long training institutes are provided for teachers; 
teacher in-service programs have been strengtiiened. 

♦ Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: The state administers a loan 
program to encourage more education students to become certified or recertified in 
matii and science. Recipients are forgiven a year of the loan for each year that tiiey 
teach matii or science within Kentucky. 

♦ Other programs to address the teacher shortage: Kentucky provides 
scholarships, effective 1986, for top students to enter teaching, particularly in math 
and science. 

♦ Teacher recognition/awards: A $300 bonus is provided for each non-ad- 
ministrative certified person with a satisfactory evaluation. 



VI. Special Needs 

♦ Program enhancements in computers: 

♦ Program enhancements in computers technology: 

* Programs for the gifted: State funds for the gifted and talented more than 
doubled in the school year 1981-1982, expanding these programs to every school dis- 
trict. In 1983, a Governor's Scholars Program was initiated for students to study 
science, technology and Kentucky's future. Additional classroom units have been 
provided for exceptional students. 

* Programs for the handicapped: Increased funding was made available to 
hire additional special education teachers for local school districts. 
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* Adult literacy: In 1985 the PACE program was begun to teach basic skills 
to adults with low levels of literacy skills who have preschool children. The program 
was designed in part to help teach adults to read to their children. 

* Changes in length of school day anu year and attendance: 

* Programs to lower class size; Class size has been capped at 29 students for 
grades 1-3 and 31 students for grades 4-12. 

* Parental involvement: 

* Disciplinary policies: A 1984 law requires persons between the ages of 16 
and 18 to have written, signed parental permission, witnessed by the principal, to 
withdraw from school. 

* Guidance/counseling: 

* Facilities: Over $200 million has been appropriated in each of the last two 
years for facilities construction. 

VII. Finance 

* Taxincreases required to implement reforms: Legislation enacted in 1984 
requires local districts to levy a maximum ad valorem tax of 15 cents, or the rate sup- 
ported by the district power equalization ratio, whichever is greater, in order to qualify 
for aid under a new power equalization funding formula. Legislation was also 
adopted to give local districts more tax raising options by permitting districts to levy 
either or all of a utility gross receipts tax, an excise tax on income and an occupational 
license tax. 

* Funding innovations such as corporate donations or educational part- 
nerships: Technical assistance is made available through state staff to help local 
districts cultivate business-school partnerships. 

* Teacher/administrator salary increases: Salary increases are provided for 
teacher longevity. 

* Incentive programs for schools and teachers: Grants are provided to local 
school districts for programs designed to improve student academic performance. 
These grants must be matched by private funds. Grants are also provided to teachers 
or school districts for the development and implementation of successful instruc- 
tional programs. 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 
STATE: Maryland 

HISTORY: In 1983, the Governor appointed a commission to study school finance, in 
particular to consider increasing state funds for education and equalizing funding to 
districts. Subsequent legislation significantly increased state funds for education, 
providing $616 million in new funds over a five year period. Implementation of a 
second set of majorreforms began in 1985. Many were related to teacher recruitment, 
education and certification and assessment of principals. 

COST: In 1985, the state appropriated an additional $55.2 million to finance reforms. 

In 1986, the amount was $103.5 million and in 1987 the amount was $168 million. 
While growth in state aid was 22% over the period of *83-*86, the state share of school 
revenues rose only from 40.2% to 40.4%. 

REFORMS: 

I. Administrati on/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: 

* Changes in certification for administrators: 

* Competency testing for all administrators: 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: An assessment center for pro- 
spective principals was established in 1985. 

* Establishment of administrative staff development programs: 
Technical assistance for schools: 



n. School or District Accountability 

* Academic bankruptcy: 

* School or district evaluation: 
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* Changes in school governance: 

* Consolidation: 
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♦ Parental involvement in school policymaking: 



m. Early Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: Th^^re arc 56 pre-kindergarten programs 
operating in 12 local education agencies in the state* 

* * Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: Several pilot programs 
'arc in operation in Baltimore City, under the auspices of the Early Learning Support 
Center. 

* Prime time programs - smaller classes for elementary years: 
IV. Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: (The State Department of Education is 
developing curriculum frameworks in social studies, fine arts, math, science and 
English and languages. Minimum standards within these areas are being increased.) 

* Increased requirements for high school graduation: New graduation re- 
quirements have been adopted by the Board of Education which change the distribu- 
tion of requirements for graduation. The total number of required units for graduation 
is 20; the number of electives has been decreased and math and science requirements 
have been increased. These requirements are eriective for the class of 1989. 

* Competency testing: Since the Fall of 1983, students entering the 9th grade 
are required to pass a functional test in the basic skills of reading and mathematics. 
For those graduating in 1988, a citizenship test is also required. S tudents are required 
to pass a competency test in order to receive their diplomas. 

* Changes in placement or promotion policies: 

* Changes in policies re e.xtracurricular participation: 

* Academic recognition programs: 

* Providing home instruction as an option: In 1987, the legislature enacted 
a provision pemiitting home instruction under limited circumstances. 
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* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: Remedial assistance is pro- 
vided to all students not passing the competency exams. 

* Programs for at-risk youth: The state is now funding several pilot programs 
in the areas of dropout prevention, teen pregnancy and aids prevention. The dropout 
programs provide a guarantee of work or advanced education for those who 
participate in the program. • . 

* Increased homework requirements: 



V. Teachers 

* Instructional time: 



* Certification changes: Perfomiance criteria were established as prerequi- 
sites for certification, effective in 1987. All teachers must score at at least the 90% 
level on the National Teacher Exam. 

* Alternate certification requirements: Aprogram to recruit non-traditional 
candidates was implemented in 1986. Candidates for elementary and secondary 
teachers who wish to receive alternate certification must have a B A, pass a certifica- 
tion test, complete an internship and undergo additional training as specified by the 
state. Another model also in use is offers a one-year intensive study program at the 
College Park Campus of the University of Maryland. 

* Competency testing: All teachers must score at at least the 90% level on the 
National Teacher Exam. 



* Education and preservice training: Student assessment data is used in 
higher education to improve programs, teaching and learning and hold institutions 
accountable. The details of how this data is used are left up to the individual 
campuses. New approval standards for teacher education were adopted in 1986. 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: The state developed a set of criteria to 
evaluate teaching performance. As a classroom evaluation instrument, it is available 
to local districts for evaluation and staff development purposes. 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: 

* Staff development: The state in cooperation with local districts is providing 
teacher in-service training projects to improve instructional strategies, including 
mastery learning, student team teaching, teaching variables, active teaching, and 
increasing academic learning time. 
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* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage: A teacherrecruitment 
specialist was employed in 1986, In 1984, the Legislature enacted a scholarship 
program for teachers in areas of critical need - math, science and special education. 

Teacher recognition or awards: 

VI. Sp ecial Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: In cooperation with IBM, the state 
has developed in five local school districts the Maryland Education Technology 
Network, 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: Local tech- 
nology plans are required and have been implemented in the schools. State staff 
specialists provide training in the use of instructional television, 

* Programs for the gifted: The State supports 1 and 2 week summer institutes 
for gifted students in grades 5-12 at college and university campuses, science 

• museums, and other institutions, 

* Programs for the handicapped: A special program with Apple Computer, 
funded by the Christina Foundation, is providing special computer-based assistance 
for handicapped students, 

* Adult literacy: 

* Changes in length ofschool day and/or year and attendance: The state 
increased the number of required hours of instruction and the number of required 
periods in a day, thereby lengthening in some cases the school day, 

* Programs to lower class size: 
Parental involvement: 

* Disciplinary policies: A pilot project is operating in four of the state's 24 
school districts to use guidance services to address the problem of disruptive youth, 

* Guidance/counseling: 

* Facilities: As a result ofthe recommendations ofthe Task Force on School 
Construction, an additional $15 million will be available for facilities construction 
and renovation in FY *88, 
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VII. Finance 

* Tax increases required to implement reforms: 

* Funding innovations such as corporate donations or educational part- 
nerships: A foundation in Baltimore has provided small stipends for students who 
participate in community service activities. ABC has sponsored the Read America/ 
Win America Student Literacy Corps. 

* Teacher/administrator salary increases: 

* Incentive programs for schools or teachers: 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 



STATE: Mississippi 

HISTORY: In December of 1982, the Mississippi Legislature, in a special session called by 
Governor William Winter, passed an Education Reform Act that was the first com- 
prehensive statewide education reformlegislatibnenactedin the country. The law set 
forth new procedures for school accreditation, teacher certification personnel ap- 
praisal, staff improvement, and teacher education. It required kindergarten pro- 
grams, teacher assistants in early grades, and minimum student and teacher compe- 
tencies. Its goals were to: improve the capacity for state-level educational leadership; 
improve student achievement; increase the competence of teachers and administra- 
tors; reward demonstrated competence; and increase accountability for everyone 
involved in public education. The overriding purpose of the reforms was to make 
Mississippi competitive with other states, 

COST: In 1984, Mississippi appropriated an additional $12,3 million for education 

reforms. In 1985, '86 and *87, additional state dollars appropriated for education 
reform totaled $24,4 million, $41.1 million and $74.6 million respectively. The 
state's share of school revenues increased from 55.3% to 57.2% from 1983 to 1986. 
State aid grew 24% over this same period. 



REFORMS: 



L Administration/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: 

* Changes in certification for administrators: Competency based cenifi- 
cation was required in 1986. 

* Competency testing for all administrators: A new competency testing and 
assessment instrument was introduced in 1986, 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: A personnel appraisal system 
was instituted for all local school personnel in the 1986-87 school year. This was a 
performance based evaluation and compensation system. Due to controversy sur- 
rounding the use of a state system, local districts now have the option of using the state 
system or using their own locally developed system if it meets cenain stipulations 
established by the State Board of Education, 
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* Establishmentof administrative staff development programs: Local 
school districts are required to provide in-service training and staff development 
activities* The Education Reform Act includes an optional professional development 
program for teachers and administrators. Individuals taking part in the program, 
including evaluations, are entided to increments beyond the regular salary schedule. 
The program was implemented in the 1985-86 school year* The state has also 
established a School Executive Management Institute which serves all of the state's 
principals and other management personnel. The state has established an assessment 
center where an individual who wishes to be considered for principalship undergoes 
a rigorous two day assessment 

♦ Technical assistance for schools: 



n* School or District Accoiintabilitv 

* Academic bankruptcy: 

* School or district evaluation: A program of accountability/instructional 
management has been adopted as a basis for accountability and as a standard for 
accreditation of schools. The program defines methods of instruction and evaluation 
and will provide the framework to implement the performance standards required by 
the reform package. 

* Changes in school governance: The Education Reform Act required the re- 
organization of the State Department of Education. 

* Consolidation: 

* Parental involvement in school policymaking: 



Eariv Childhood 

* Pre*kindergarten programs: 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: July of 1983 
through June of 1986, local districts could operate kindergarten programs on a 
voluntary basis* Beginning with the 1986-87 school year, all districts must operate 
kindergarten programs* All districts but one operate full day programs. In the 1986- 
87 school year, teacher assistants were made available to the kindergarten programs. 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: 
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* Prime time programs - smaller classes for elementary years: A program 
for grades one through three was implemented where teacher assistants are provided 
to the classrooms to help improve students ability to read* The program was phased 
in with grades one in the 1983-84 school year, grade 2 in the 1984-85 school year and 
all three grades in the 1985-86 school year. In 1986-87, the program was extended 
to kindergarten. 



IV. Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: Sunmier institutes offer academic enrichment 
programs for high school students at two state universities. High school juniors are 
offered a balanced enrichment program in all curriculum areas at the Govemor^s 
School at the Mississippi University for Women. 

^ Increased requirements for high school graduation: Beginning in the 
1984-85 school year, each district school board was required to establish standards 
for graduation from its schools which included minimum standards set forth in the 
Education Reform Act of 1982. State miiiimum standards include 4 units of English, 
2 of math, 2 of science, 2 of social studies, with a total minimum credit requirement 
for graduation of 18. 

* Competency testing: Minimum competency testing is required for grades 
three, five , eight and eleven. A functional literacy exam is also required for 1 1 th grade 
students. The state board is required to monitor the results of the assessments and if 
the composite student performance of a school or basic program falls below the 
minimum standards, technical assistance must be provided by the state for corrective 
action. Students are required to pass a competency test for graduation. 



* Changesin placement or promotion policies: Students are required to dem- 
onstrate mastery of one level of course work before being promoted to the next level. 
Students are required to pass a competency test for graduation. 

* Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: 

* Academic recognition programs: 

* Providing home instruction as an option: 

* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: 

* Programs for at-risk youth: During the 1986-87 school year, the 
Department of Ed. conducted pilot dropout prevention programs in 1 6 local school 
districts. In 1987-88, four more have been added. 
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* Increased homework requirements: 



V. Teachers 

* Instructional time: 

* Certification changes: Effective in 1983, every new teacher must take the 
National Teacher Examination. To qualify for probationary status, an individual 
must score above the 25tii percentile on tiie exam. After a two year probational 
period, tiie teacher is evaluated by a. team of tiiree teachers. The evaluation is 
performance based ratiier tiian credential based. 

* Alternate certification: A program was implemented in tiie 1986-87 school 
year wherein one hundred forty persons qualified for certification by entering the pro- 
fession tiirough a procedure whereby they must score at the 51st percentile or higher 
on tiie National Teachers Exam. Anotiier 335 persons who akeady were in the 
profession were able to add otiier areas of certification tiirough this procedure. All 
persons requesting alternate certification must have a B A, score in tiie 5 1 bc percentile 
or above on tiie NTE, complete an internship and complete a MA. 

* Competency testing: 

* Education and preservice training: Effective 1984, assessment is required 
for accreditation. 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: Local school districts are required to 
provide in-service training and staff development activities. A personnel appraisal 
system was instituted for all local school personnel in tiie 1986-87 school year. This 
system is linked to compensation. Due to controversy surrounding the use of a state 
system, local districts now have tiie option of using the state system or using their own 
locally developed system if it meets certain stipulations established by the State 
Board of Education. 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: , 

* Staff development: The Act includes an optional, state funded professional 
development program for teachers and administrators. Individuals taking part in the 
program, including evaluations, are entities to increments beyond the regular salary 
schedule. The program was implemented in the 1985-86 school year. 

* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: Two loan programs have been 
established to remedy teacher shortages in the state. Teachers certified in other fields 
may apply for loans of up to $1,000 a year for three years to retrain in mathematics 
and science. Teachers who accept loans must promise to teach at least one semester 
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in high school for each semester they receive a loan. In addition, a loan program 
designed to attract college students to mathematics and science teaching provides 
college juniors and seniors with up to $3,000 in forgivable loans per year, if they agree 
. to teach one year in the state for each year they receive the loan. The State Department 
of Education designates five critical shortage areas which qualify for these loans. 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage: A scholarship program 
to train new teachers was implemented in 1983. 

* Teacher recognition/awards: 



VI. Special Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: Technical assistance has been 
provided to schools in computer use and technology since 1982. 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: A distance 
learning program using telecommunications and two way video techniques was 
initiated in 1987. 

* Programs for the gifted: (A residential math and science school for juniors 
and seniors begins in school year 1988-89.) 

* Programs for the handicapped: 

* Adult literacy: 

* Changes in length of school day and year and attendance: In 1982, Mis- 
sissippi adopted a compulsory school attendance law which will be phased in through 
1989. In 1983-84, school attendance was requu-ed for ages 6 and 7. In the 1987 
legislative session, the compulsory school attendance age was raised to 1 6 which will 
be reached by school year 1989-90. Fines are imposed on parents who do not comply 
with the compulsory school attendance law. 

* Programs to lower class size: 

* Parental involvement: Parental involvement is requked for school accredi- 
tation. 

* Disciplinary policies: 

* Guidance/counseling: 

* Facilities: . 
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Vn. Finance 

* Tax increases for reforms: Increased the state income tax and increased 
the severance tax on gas and oil and other sales and excise taxes to finance the 
reforms. 

* Funding innovations, especially incentive programs: All early childhood 
education components of the Act (kindergartens and teacher assistants) will be 
financed out out a state grant in aid program. 

* Teacher/administrator salary increases: The Education Reform Act 
states an intention to reach the average teaching salary among the Southeastern 
states. In 1983, the legislature appropriated $40. million to raise all teacher salaries 
by $1 ,000. They were raised by another $2,400 in 1985, $1,000 in 1986, and $1,000 
in 1987. 

* Incentive programs for schools and teachers: The Act includes an 
optional, state funded professional development program for teachers and adminis- 

^ trators. Individuals taking part in the program, including evaluations, are entitled to 
increments beyond the regular salary schedule. The program was implemented in 
the 1985-86 school year. 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 



STATE: New York 

HISTORY: In March of 1984, the Board of Regents adopted an extensive Action Plan to 
Improve Elementary and Secondary Education in New York*\ This plan restates the 
goals of the Board for students in elementary and secondary schools.. Reforms were 
concentrated on increased high school graduation requirements, curriculum en- 
hancements, programs for at-risk students, teacher certification and programs to 
attract new teachers. 

COST: In 1984, New York appropriated an additional $76.8 million to finance 

education reforms. This amount increased over the next three years to $ 1 1 97 million 
in *85, $191.3 million in *86 and $293.6 million in *87. The state's share of school 
revenues increased from 41.7% in 1983 to 43.4% in 1986. During that same period, 
the state experienced a 28% growth in state aid. 

REFORMS: 

L Administration/Leadership 

* Training for school board ir^mbers: 

* Changes in certification for administrators: 

* Competency testing for all administrators: 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: An annual evaluation for 
administrators was required beginning in 1985. This was required as part of the 
Comprehensive Assessment Report implemented to improve school accountability. 

* Establishment of administrative staff development programs: Regional 
principalis academies were initiated in 1986. 

* Technical assistance for schools: 



n. School or District Accountability 

* Academic bankruptcy: 

* School or district evaluation: All public school districts and non-public 
schools are required to prepare an annual Comprehensive Assessment Report on all 
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subjects and make it widely available to the public. The first report was due in the 
Fall of 1985* The assessments were made on student progress in all state testing 
program^. The state requires that the data be presented in a format emphasizing 
course objectives, test performance trends, and student progress. Schools are 
responsible for taking corrective action if the trends are not satisfactory. 

The State Education Department identifies approximately 10 to 15 percent of 
low performing schools (600 - 900 schools) for special assistance. For low 
perfonning schools, a self-improvement plan is required. If sufficient progress has 
not been made in correcting the deficiencies identified by the CAR, the Department 
requires corrective measures targeted at the specific deficiency. Corrective meas- 
ures may include required use of state syllabi, time on task for certain subjects, state- 
approved approaches to remedial work, comprehensive planning and the use of the 
state-supported in-service education days to address deficiencies identified by the 
CAR. The schools are assisted through the Department's Resource Allocation Plan 
program and consortia services. 

In addition, through the high school registration program, every five years the 
Departinent monitors the progress of all schools in correcting deficiencies identified 
in the CAR. The CAR is also used to determine whether student performance 
indicates discrimination or inequity related to race, color, national ongin or sex. The 
Action Plan requires school districts with attendance rates of 90 percent or less to 
develop plans for improving school attendance and improving retention rates. 

* Changes in school governance: 

* Consolidation: Significant legislative financial incentives have been 
provided to school districts which reorganize. Up to 30% additional aid is provided 
for facilities and an additional 30% is provided on top for ten years. As a result, 20 
to 30 school districts have consolidated in the past 3 to 4 years. 

* Parental involvement in school policymaking: 

m. Early Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: State aid is paid to local districts to allow them 
to conduct pre-kindergarten classes for all four-year-olds who wish to attend. 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: 

* Prime time programs - smaller classes for elementary years: 
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IV. Sliidsnis 




J 


* Changes in the curriculum: In social studies a new curriculum is in place 
which emphashes student understanding of the political, geographic, economic, and 
multi-cultural aspects of the material. In mathematics, a new curriculum for 
kindergarten through sixth grade focuses on reasoning skills and logical processes 
and includes application of mathematical reasoning to other disciplines and computer 
technology. All students are required to learn the skills necessary to use computers 
for problem-solving. In science, a hands on approach to learning was emphasized 
with opportunities for experimentation and individual problem solving. The curricu- 
lum stresses logical thinking and reasoning skills. In addition to these specific 
requirements, students from grades 3 - 12 are encouraged to complete at least one 
interdisciplinary.project each year to demonstrate their ability to apply the skills they 
have learned from several subjects in a long-term project. 






* Increased requirements for high school graduation: Beginning in 1989, 
graduating seniors seeking a regular diploma will need 18 1/2 credits including 4 
years of English, 2 each of mathematics and science, and 4 of social studies. Previous 
requirements were for 16 credits. For a Regents' diploma, students will need 18 1/ 
2 credits, tested through "Regents* Examinations**, including the same requirements 
as those for a regular diploma plus 3 years in foreign languages. 






* Competency testing: Science and social studies have been added to the 
proficiency exams that students are required to take. 






* Changes in placement or promotion policies: 






* Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: 






* Academic recognition programs: 






* Providing home instruction as an option: 

• 






* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: 






* Programs for at-risk youth: To reduce the drop-ouirate and improve job 
opportunities for high school students, a school-to-work program was initiated for 
16-17 year olds from poor families. Jobs go to students who stay in school and meet 
certain attendance and performance standards. Additional funds have been appropri- 
ated to improve attendance in selected schools with high drop-out rates. 






* Increased homework requirements: 
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* Instructional time: 

* Certification changes: Beginning in September of 1984, a statewide 
J ccrtificarion examination has been required for teacher certification. The examina- 
tion tests candidates not only on knowledge of teaching, but also on knowledge of 
English, social studies, mathematics, science and the arts. High school teachers will 
idso have to pass speciality tests in areas they expect to teach in the future when the 
exams are available. 

Alternate certification requirements: 

* Competency testing: An entrance exam is required for certification. 

* Education and preservice training: All rr^w teachers must have a 1 year 
internship. 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: Annual evaluations of all teachers and 
adniinistrators is required as part of the Comprehensive Assessment Report. 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: 



* Staff development: 

* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: Forgivable loans of up to $4,000 
per year are offered. 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage: The Governor devel- 
oped a State ^Teacher Corps" to attract talented people into teaching. The program, 
begun in 1984, offers college scholarships and graduate fellowships for students who 
want to teach in the areas of math, science, occupational education and second 
language. A minority opportunity program was initiated in 1987. 



Teacher recognition or awards: 



* Program enhancements in computers: 



* Program enhancements in communications and technology: A distance 
learning program using telecommunications and two way video technology was 
begun in 1984. New cuiricula requirements require that students be able to use 
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computers to solve problems* For grades 7 and 8, one credit unit of a technology 
course is required 

* Programs for the gifted: 

* Programs for the handicapped: Previously, schools districts or non-public 
schpols had been permitted to award certificates only to students with substantially 
limited mental capacity if they had completed an appropriate individualized educa- 
tion program. The Regents expanded the number of handicapped students who are 
eligible to receive a certificate; that is, handicapped students who have attended 
school for 13 years (excluding kindergarten) and who have met the performance 
levels in the individualized education program can now receive a certificate. Schools 
are required to establish procedures to ensure that handicapped students have the 
opportunity to pursue a high school diploma and that receipt of a certificate does not 
prevent them fix)m receiving a free public education up to age 21 • 

* Adult literacy: 
Changes in length of school day and/or year and attendance: 



* Programs to lower class size: 

* Parental involvement: A parent education center was established in 
conjunction with preschool education, 

* Disciplinary policies: School districts are required to provide discipline 
codes and student bills of rights and responsibilities, 

* Guidance/counseling: 

* Facilities: A statewide inventory of the condition of school facilities was 
conducted in 1987, 



VIL Finance 

* Tax increases required to implement reforms: 

* Funding innovations such as corporate donations or educational part* 
nerships: 

* Teacher/administrator salary increases: Starting salaries for teachers 
were increased. 
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♦ Incentive programs for schools or teachers: Mentor Teacher Demonstra- 
tion Grants are available to experienced teachers who provide on-the-job training for 
beginning teachers. 



* 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 
STATE: North Carolina 

HISTORY: In 1985, the North Carolina Legislature enacted the Basic Education Program, 
designed to provide each student in North Carolina public schools a basic level of 
instructional programs and services, regardless of geographic location or local 
economic factors. The program was designed to reduce funding inequities across the 
state. The program includes a core curriculum and set of competencies by grade level, 
intensiveremedialprograms,astate accreditation p* ^gram linked to the requirements 
of the Basic Education Program, annual statewide testing in basic subjects, continu- 
ous evaluation of teacher performance. Career Ladder Pilots and performance 
standards for schools. 



COST: The state- s share of school revenues increased from 61.0% in 1983 to 64,2% in 

1986- Over this same period, state aid to local schools grew by 45%, 

REFORMS: 

L Administration/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: 

* Changes in certification for administrators: 

* Competency testing for administrators: Competency-based certification 
requirements were implemented for principals and administrators in 1983. 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: 

* Establishment of administrative staff development programs: The North 
Carolina Assessment Center for Principals was developed in 1985* A pilot career 
development compensation plan was begun in 1986- 

* Technical assistance for schools: 

School or District Accountability 

* Academic bankruptcy: 
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* School or district evaluation: The statute requires the State Board of 
Education to use accreditation as a means of insuring compliance with the Basic 
Education Plan* The accreditation process will become mandatory bu 1993. 

* Changes in school governance: 

* Consolidation: 

* Parental involvement in school policymaking: 



in. Early Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: 

* Special early childhood programs for the gifted or handicapped: 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: In 1986, the Legislature 
appropriated $287,000 for 15 pilot preschool screening/evaluation projects. The 
purpose of these projects is to gather information on key components of a good 
preschool screening program, identify the types of costs associated with the pro- 
grams, the amount of funds needed and the educational outcomes that result from the 
screening and evaluations that are conducted. Schools are required to identify high 
risk students from K-12, with special emphasis* on K-3* The state supports summer 
remediation programs for students who do not meet state standards of academic 
performance. 

* Prime time programs -smaller classes for elementary years: Funds have 
been allocated to lower class size in grades K-3 to 23 students per teacher. 

VI. Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: The Department of Public Instruction recently 
revised the North Carolina Standard Course of Study and developed the Teacher 
Handbook for a competency-based curriculum. The arts, communications skills, 
library, media and computer skills, second language studies, and vocational educa- 
tion are disciplines included in the Basic Education Program's mandated core of 
knowledge. Children who have difficulty meeting the standards set in the BEP will 
receive extra help under the plan. Second language studies have been expanded to 
more grade levels and all subject areas are closely linked with an emphasis on 
thinking and reasoning skills. 
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* Increased requirements for high school graduation: The State Basic 
Education Program requires 20 units of credit in grades 9 through 12 in order to 
graduate from high school Two additional units, to be determined by the local 
district, became effective in 1986-87, Students are required to have 4units of English, 
2 of math, 2 of science, 2 of social studies, and 1 of phys* ed- 

* Competency testing: In 1985, the State Board ofEducation began requiring 
that students score above the 25 th percentile in the achievement and competency tests 
administered in grades 1,2,3,6, 8 in order tc be promoted from grades 3,6 and 8. 
Students are required to pass a competency test in order to graduate, 

* Changes in placement or promotion policies: In 1985, the State Board of 
Education began requiring that students score above the 25th percentile in the 
achievement and competency tests administered in grades 1,2,3,6, 8 in order to be 
promoted from grades 3,6 and 8* Those students not scoring at the required level take 
a second test and if they do not score 75%, they must attend state-supported summer 
school in order to be considered for promotion. 

* Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: 

* Academic recognition program s: The North Carolina Board of Education 
approved the North Carolina Scholars Program in 1983. The program is designed to 
recognize high school students who complete a rigorous, well balanced curriculum 
and maintain, as a minimum, an overall grade average of "B" or its equivalent. 
Students receive a seal affixed to their diploma* 

* Providing home instruction as an option: 

* Revised or expanded remedial programs: Schools are required to identify 
high risk students from K-12, with special emphasis on K-3. The state supports 
summer remediation programs for students who do not meet state standards of 
academic performance* 

* Programs for at-risk youth: The Alcohol and Drug Defense Program, 
begun in 1985-86, provided prevention andintervention services to over 1,500 people 
and trained over 4,000 more* Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars were 
appropriated and granted to 35 school systems. Over 14.7 million in state funds was 
made available in 1985-86 for drop-out prevention programs. 

* Increased homework requirements: 
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V. Teachers 

* Instructional time: The Basic Education Program, to be phased in over an 
8 year period starting in 1984, stipulates a required minimum of 5.5 hours of 
instructional time per day per student. This provision was amended in 1985 to cover 
K - 8. Full implementation awaits the hiring of additional teachers. 

* Certification changes: In 1985, the state adopted the Initial Certification 
Program. Under this plan, local school systems provide special support to each 
individual's professional growth during the first two years of employment in 
education. The support team counsels new educators and periodically assesses them 
to insure satisfactory professional growth. At the end of two years, the support team 
makes a recommendation to the state regarding permanent certification. The score 
with which a prospective teacher must pass the NTE has been raised, 

* Alternate certification: Alternate certification requirements were estab- 
lished in 1986. A prospective teacher must have a B A, pass a certification test, acquire 
additional training as specified by the state and teach in an area of critical need, 

* Competency testing: 

* Education and preservice training: In 1985 the State Board of Education 
required students studying to be teachers to pass the communications skills and 
general knowledge portions of the National Teacher Examination prior to admission 
into teacher education programs. S tudents must pass the professional knowledge and 
teaching speciality portions of the test in order to exit the program and receive initial 
certification, 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: Since 1982, all schools have conducted 
annual performance evaluations of professional school employees. In 1985, the 
system for teachers was revised to include teacher skills associated with increased 
student achievement. This systeni is now being used throughout the state. 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: Sixteen districts began piloting the 
Career Development Program in 1985. The program combines rewards for perform- 
ance, the new appraisal system, and increased and different responsibilities for 
professionals who have gained expenise in the classroom. The state also gives each 
local school system $100 per teacher to be used for staff development. 

* Staff development: A one time stipend of $250 was provided to teachers in 
lea's outside the 16 career ladder pilots who were required to complete 30 hours 
of Teacher Effectiveness Training prior to June 30, 1987. 

* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: The 1986 General Assembly 
established the teacher recruitment office as part of the Teacher Enhancement 
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Program. Two of the four scholarship/incentive grant programs established included 
forgivable loans: 200 scholarships at $2,000 per ye^ for four years for prospective 
teachers entering college; and, 150 scholarships not to exceed $1,000 for college 
tuition fpr college graduates or certified teachers wishing to be certified or recertified 
in areas of need. In 1987, the General Assembly created a teaching fellows program 
that provides 400 outstanding high school seniors with a $5,000 per year scho^ arship/ 
loan. This will be forgiven if the student teaches in North Carolina public schools. 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage: The 1986 General 
Assembly established the teacher recruitment office as part of the Teacher Enhance- 
ment Program. Four scholarship^ncentive grant programs were established: 200 
scholarships at $2,000 per year for four years for prospective teachers entering 
college; 150 scholarships not to exceed $1,000 for college tuition for college 
graduates or certified teachers wishiiig to be certified or recertified in areas of need; 
150 scholarships of $1,000 for teacher aides; and 150 incentives of $3,000 awarded 
one time only to career teachers who agree to teach in a subject or geographic area 
of need. An additional $4.4 million was appropriated for local public school units to 
train and develop personnel in high priority areas of need. 

* Teacher recognition/awards: 

VL Special Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: In 1983, a legislative committee to 
study computer literacy in the schools recommended that the schools provide one 
computer for every 50 students to allow 30 minutes per week of computer access time. 
By the end of the 1986-87 school year, the number of computers in the schools was 
over 4 1 ,500 for a ratio of one computer for every 26 students. This program is being 
financed by state funds of $28.4 million for computer hardware, software, mainte- 
nance and staff development. 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: Distance 
learning by satellite is being used in the state to address the pupil and teacher shortages 
in math, science and foreign languages. A pilot program for technological applica- 
tions was begun in 1985. Each high school in the state with a9-12 enrollment of fewer 
than 400 has a satellite dish; a program of instruction using this technology will begin 
ui'theFall of 1988. 



* Programs for the gifted: Summer school and programs for exceptional 
children are required to be provided under the Basic Education Program. 

* Programs for the handicapped: 
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* Adult literacy: 



♦ Changes in length ofschool day andyear and attendance: The minimum 
requirement of 5.5 hours of instructional time per day per student stipulated by the 
Basic Education Act results in a slight lengthening of tiie day in many schools. 



Guidance/counseling: 

* Facilities: In 1987, the legislature approved changes to the business taxes 
that will produce more than $1.1 billion over die next ten years. Combined with local 
sales taxes earmarked for school construction, $3.2 billion for school construction 
should be available. 



VII. Finance 

♦ Tax increases for reforms: The state permitted localities at their option to 
add an additional one cent on to die sales tax to support facilities or program 
em mcements. 

* Funding innovations such as corporate donations or educational partner- 
ships: 



* Teacher/administrator salary increases: Teacher salaries rose $4,280 on 
average (23%0 over the past two years. 



♦ Programs to lower class size: 



♦ Parental involvement: 



Disciplinary policies: 



Incentive programs for schools and teachers: 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 



STATE: Ohio 

HISTORY: In 1978, a coalition of education organizations in the state prepared a Blueprint 
for Excellence which identified major areas of reforms to be made in education in the 
state. Each year since that time tfie Poard of Education has identified an area of 
emphasis for reform action. The State Board of Education and the Governor 
proclaimed 1983-84 as the Year of Educational Excellence for All. Six areas for 
reform were identified: administrative leadership; educating the public; public 
participation in the schools; community involvement; ownership and pride by the 
taxpayers; and increasing studentproductivity. Other major reforms were enacted in 
1987 related to teacher certification, student testing and competency programs, and 
certification for administrators. 

COST: The staters share of school revenues increased from ^3.6% in 1983 to 46.3% in 

1986. Over this same period, state aid increased by 31%. 

REFORMS: 

I. Administrarion/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: 

* Changes in certification for administrators: New administrator i:tandards 
were adopted in 1987 which stress instructional leadership as well as management 
skills. 

* Competency testing for administrators: 

* iEvaluation programs for administrators: 

* Establishment ofadministrative staff development programs: Seminars 
and conferences are available to school administrators in the areas of financial 
management, minimum standards and other current educational matters. The 
Division of In-service education provides a host of teacher and administrator in- 
service programming in connection with "The Year of.....** program. 

* Technical assistance for schools: Technical assistance is provided to 
schools by state staff. Major areas of concentration are voluntary desegregation, 
school finance and computer services. 
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II. School or District Accountability 

* Academic bankruptcy: 

* School or district evaluation: (Each district is evaluated every five years 
• on the basis of meeting minimum standards.) 

Changes in school governance: 

Consolidation: 

Parental involvement in school policymaking: 



m. Earlv Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: In the 1984-85 school year, the state initiated 
a pilot early childhood education program. Plans are underway to extend the 
program. 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: All local districts 
are required to offer a minimum of 1/2 day kindergarten. Attendance is not required. 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: 

* Prime time programs -smaller classes for elementary years: Standards 
adopted in 1983 stipulated that the districtwide ratio of teachers to student for grades 
K-4 could not exceed 1:25. 



IV. Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: In 1983, the State Board adopted a requirement 
for competency-based curriculun^. Local boards are required to develop a compe- 
tency-based course of study. Teachers were also require i to develop lesson plans. 

* Increased requirements for high school graduation: The State Board of 
Education added an additional unit of mathematics as a requirement for high school 
graduation, effective in 1987. Total units requirements were increased from 16 to 17. 

* Competency testing: The minimum standards for elementary and secondary 
schools, developed in 1983, require competency-based education in the basic skills. 
Statewide achievement and abilities tests "je being phased-in from 1987 - 1989 for 
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grades 4, 6, 8 and 10. These tests are being used to measure how weli students and 
schools are doing compared to national averages, and neighboring schools. Test 
scores will be used for purposes of accountability. 

* Changes in placement or promotion policies: 

Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: 

*. Academic recognition programs: The State Board of Education offers a 
Certificate of Achievement to students who successfully complete 4 years of English, 
3 each of science, mathematics and social studies, and 3 of one foreign language or 
2 of two different languages; or successfully complete a vocational competency 
program based on trade skills. 

* Providing home instruction as an option: 

* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: Remedial intervention for 
students who do not meet competency requirements specified in locally developed 
competency-based curriculum requirements has been required since 1983. The 
Reading-Recovery program was implemented in the 1984-85 school year. 

* Programs for at-risk youth: A recent focus of the State Board of Educa- 
tion is on programs for at-risk youth. Ohio is piloting the Educational Work 
Experience Program, an outgrowth of the Occupational Work Adjustment Program 
for dropout prone youth of the 1970*s. In 1984, increased emphasis was placed on 
dopouts and a goal was set of decreasing each year the percentage. of secondary 
pupils who drop out. Districts are required to report thisjnformation to the state and 
the state issues a report annually on progress in this and eleven other areas. 



* Increased homework requirements: In 1984, increased emphasis was 
placed on local districts providing meaningful home v x to students and recording 
that homework had been completed. Districts are required to report this information 
to the state and the state issues a report annually on progress in this and eleven other 
areas. 



V. Teachers 

* Instructional time: The 1983 standards increased the instructional time 
required to be given to teaching the basics. 

* Certification changes: New quality standards for teachers were adopted in 
1987. A one-year internship is required as is continuing education. 
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* Alternate certification requirements: 

* Competency testing: Teachers are required to pass a competency exam prior 
to certification. 

* Education and preservice training: New standards were adopted for 
teacher education which increase requirements in major and minor teaching areas, 
restrict entrance to teacher training programs, and require exit exams. Also, all 
teacher training institutions must establish a recruitment program, according to state 
standards, that includes ways of identifying outstanding prospective teachers from 
diverse backgrounds. Teaching candidates must be selected by a university through 
a formal application process. Each teacher, including elementary education instruc- 
tors, must have an academic discipline. 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: Pilot programs are now operating in 
Toledo and Columbus. 

* Staff development: Seminars and conferences are provided for teachers in 
conjunction with the annual state reform focus. 

* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: A program of forgivable loans 
was begun in 1987 in order to attract new teachers to the profession. Non-minority 
instructors must teach in shortage areas - either subject or geographic. Minority 
instructors may obtain non-restricted forgivable loans. A loan purchase program is 
also available to consolidate the indebtedness of prospective teachers in return for a 
commitment of service. 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage; (Recruitment is being 
handled via the teacher training institutions.) 

* Teacher recognition or awards: 

VI. Special Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: A statewide computer network has 
been instituted for accounting purposes. Its use for instructional purposes is left to 
the option of the local district The state has developed a computer center and 
provides technical assistance to districts in computer use. 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: 
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* Programs for the giftpd: A recent state requirement obligates all local 
districts to identify all gifted students. 

* Programs for the handicapped: 

* Adult literacy: 

* Changes in length of school day and/or year and attendance: 

* Programs to lower class size: 

* Parental involvement: The Department of Education has developed a 
brochure for parents on how to be partners in the early learning activities of their 
children. 

* Disciplinary policies: Revised minimum state standards mandate that a code 
of conduct be adopted by each school district which addresses the rights of students, 
issues related to school conduct, and due process. 

* Guidance/counseling: 

* Facilities: 

VII. Finance 

* Tax increases required to implement reforms: 

* Funding innovations such as corporate donations or educational 
partnerships: 

* Teacher salary increases: Significant salary increases were enacted to 
increase the average salaiy each year in the 1980's 

* Incentive programs for schools or teachers: 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 
STATE: Pennsylvania ^ 

HISTORY: Beginning in 1983, the Department of Education instituted a number of 
changes in the laws and regulations governing public education. These changes 
included setting higher cuiriculum standards and more rigorous requirements for 
high school graduation, aprogram of loan forgiveness for math and science teachers, 
competency testing for math and reading, supporting and requiring remedial instruc- 
tion, and setting higher standards for teachers and administrator preparation and 
certification* In 1987-88, a series of further efforts to improve student achievement 
and school performance was undertaken in the areas of school accountability, 
incentives to schools, and professionalism of teachers. 

•COST: In 1985, and additional $28 million was appropriated to fmance education 

refonns* $32 million was appropriated in 1986 and $35 million in 1987, The state's 
iharc of school revenues declined slightiy between 1983 and 1986 from 45.6% to 
453%. During that same period, state aid grew by 19%. Since 1985, the cost of 
education reform programs has exceeded $100 million 



REFORMS: 

L Administration/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: 

* Changes in certification for administrators: In 1986 school districts were 
required to develop professional development plans to meet the educational needs of 
school districts and their professional employees. The law also requires all superin- 
tendents, newly commissioned after June of 1988, to earn 6 professional development 
credits every five years. 

* Competency testing for administrators: 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: The National Association of 
Secondary School Principalis Assessment Program is currently run at two sites in the 
state. Expansion of the program is planned. 

* Establishment of administrative staff development programs: Pennsyl- 
vania has expanded its program of regional executive academies for administrators, 
and focused them on the supervision and evaluation of teachers. A new Principal's 
Academy for Instructional Leadership, begun in 1987 will train over the ne:'t three 
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years more than 1000 of the state's public school principals to be more effective 
instructional leaders* 

* Technical assistance for schools: The Department of Education's Manage- 
ment Assistance Division helps school districts solve problems through financial 
consulting services andby conducting staffing, transportation and building studies on 
request A new school cooperation committee, convened by the Governor, is leading 
a statewide effort to achieve more constructive labor-management relationships at 
the local leveL 



n. School or District Accountability 

* Academic bankruptcy: 

* School or district evaluation: (A new program. School Performance 
Incentives, will provide state funds to reward schools for improvements beginning 
1988-89. This program will give bonuses to schools which measurably and 
significantly improve their performance on several indicators of student achieve- 
ment, including: dropout rates, going to higher education rates, student attendance 
rates, participation in Advanced Placement, rates of mastery on vocational skills tes ts, 
and library usage.) , 

* Changes in school governance: 

* Consolidat* 

* Parental involvement in school policymaking: 

in. Eariv Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: Li 1983, the legislature appropriated funds for 
a pre-school program for at-risk children. 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: (All school 
districts in the state ahready offer half day or full day kindergarten programs.) 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: State 
funded early intervention programs for disabled youngsters in each of the state's 29 
intermediate units currently serve about 13,000 children* 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: Increased emphasis has 
been placed on developmental curriculum and teacher training to make it possible for 
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disabled children to move more easily into regular school programs when they are of 
school age« 

* Prime time programs - smaller classes for elementary years: 
IV; Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: Revised curriculum regulations set forth new 
course requirements and curriculum objectives for the elementary and secondary 
grades. These encompass English, science, social studies, mathematics, health, 
physical education, art, music, and vocational education. Schools are also required 
to make a course in computer science available to students. 

* Increased requirements for high school graduation: Total graduation 
credit requirements have been increased from 13 credits over^three years of study to 
21 credits over four years of study. Particular emphasis was placed on mathematics 
and science by tripling graduation requirements in these areas (from one to three 
credits). These requirements will take effect in 1989, 

* Competency testing: A statewide testing program has been adopted which 
measures student's competence in reading and mathematics in the elementary and 
middle grades. The tests are administered in grades 3, 5, and 8 and schools are 
required to provide remedial instruction for students whose scores are below a certain 
level. State funds are provided for this purpose. 

* Changes in placement or promotion policies: 

* Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: 

* Academic recognition programs: Beginning in 1988, new Pennsylvania 
Skills Certificates were awarded to graduating seniors who elect to take - and earn 
exemplary scores on - one of more than 40 vocational mastery tests available. The 
state is promoting expansion of advanced placement programs in its schools through 
a series of state-sponsored workshops and grants for teacher training. 

* Providing home instruction as an option: 

* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: As part of Pennsylvania's 
statewide basic skills competency testing programs for students in grades 3, 5, and 8, 
schools are required to provide remedial instruction for all students whose scores on 
the tests fall below a certain level. 
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. * Programs for at-risk youth: Student Assistance Programs, designed to 
identify and deal with student drug and alcohol problems and potential suicide, have 
been initiated in 80 of the state's 500 school districts* The state plans to expand them 
to all districts by 199L:Comprehensive teen pregnancy programs serve students from 
more than 100 school districts, and a statewide drug and alcohol curriculum is being 
used by 400 of the 500 districts. The Successful Students Partnership is a dropout 
prevention program which is underway in 18 districts with high dropout rates. Plans 
include more tha: '!bubling the number of districts in the program. 

* Increased homework requirements: 

V. Teachers 

* Instructional time: 

* CertiHcation changes: Beginning teachers are required to complete an 
induction period under the guidance of a local district support team with the authority 
to reconmiend whethera new teacher should be certified to teach in Pennsylvania. 
Also, after June 1, 1988, new teachers are required to pass a battery of tests to be 
certified. 

* Alternate certification requirements: 

* Competency testing: (Anyone applying for his or her first Pennsylvania 
teaching certificate after June 1 , 1988, will be be required to pass a battery of tests in 
order to qualify. The tests will measure general knowledge, professional knowledge, 
subject area, and basic skills.) 

* Education and preservice training: A new state-funded Academy for the 
Advancement of Teaching conducts demonstration projects, research and special 
services to improve undergraduate education for future teachers and professional 
development of teachers. The priority of the Academy is to prepare teachers to work 
effectively in urban and rural areas. 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: 

* Staff development: By law, every school district is required to develop 
professional development plans for its employees, following regulations adopted by 
the State Board of Education and guidelines issued by the Secretary of Education. 
Districts must also provide a structured induction period for each new teacher who 
must successfully complete it before he or she can receive permanent certification. 
In addition, five lead teacher centers mil \ i funded to provide training and support 
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to individuals who have been given lead teacher responsibilities by tlieir school 
districts. 

* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: Funds are provided as forgivable 
loans to students who teach mathematics and science in the public schools* 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage: The 1983-84 budget 
included funds to be used for training. math and science teachers*. Students v/ere 
encouraged to enroll in math and science teaching programs and math and science 
graduates are encouraged to enter the teaching profession* Funds are earmarked for 
retraining science and mathematics teachers and to develop public/private partner- 
ships to improve education* 

* Teacher recognition or awards: Each summer, 10 - 12 teachers are hired 
as Special Assistants to the Secretary of Education. In addition, the statewide Teacher 
of the Year program recognizes nine finalists and one teacher of the year* 

VI* Special Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: New curriculum requirements 
stipulate that every school district make a course in computer science available to 
students* 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: A state- 
supported Teleleaming Project uses telephone and computer technology to teach 
students in about 30 school districts in remote areas of the state* Also, a statewide 
electronics communications network, PENN*LINK, is connecting all school dis- 
tricts, intermediate units and vocational schools* 

* jPrograms for the gifted: Each summer, Pennsylvania runs five 5-week 
Governor's schools for talented high school students (arts, sciences, business, 
agriculture and international studies) in cooperation with five major universities* In 
addition, 10 regional Schools of Excellence provide other students with two-week 
enrichment experiences in such areas as arts, sciences, classic logic, languages and 
environmental studies* 

* Programs for the handicapped: A technology mini-grant program each 
year provides $800,000 in grants to teachers for equipment which will open new 
learning opportunities for their disabled students. 

* Adult literacy: State funds support community-based volunteer programs 
to combat illiteracy* State funding has increased from $2 million in 1986-87 to $5 
million in 1987-88* Further increases are planned. 
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* Changes in length of school day and/or year and attendance: 

* Programs to lower class size: 

* Parental involvement: The Department is continuing its en5)hasis on the 
family's role in the success of their cluldren at school with a new broad-based 
campaign "Families and iSchool - Support from the Home Team/' which expands 
upon homework, attendance and discipline to emphasize engendering early success 
and a sense of self-worth in children. 

* Disciplinary policies: 
^ Guidance/counseling: 

* Facilities: For the first time in 19 years, the state increased reimbursement 
for school construction and renovation. Per pupil reimbuisement increased by 70%. 



Vn. Finance 

* Tax increases required to implement reforms: 

* Funding innovations such as corporate donations or educational part- 
nerships: The state is supporting a variety of educational partnerships, including a 
statewide effort to increase die number of high school graduates who go on the 
college. 

* Teacher/administrator salary increases: 

* Incentive programs for schools or teachers: Financial incentives will be 
provided to schools which improve the performance of their students on basic skills 
tests, dropout rates, and going to higher education rates. 
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STATE: South Carolina 

HISTORY: In 1984, the South Carolina Legislature approved the Governor's proposal for 
education reform and passed the Education Improvement Act of 1984, Highlights of 
the act include increasing teachers salaries, strengthening remedial instruction, 
raising academic standards, and providing incentives for education. 

COST: In 1985, the legislature appropriated $2173 million in additional state funds to 
finance education reforms, financed through an increase in the sales tax. State 
appropriations for reforms were increased in 1986 to $227,6 million and to $240,6 
million in 1987, The state's share of school revenues rose from 54,1% in 1983 to 
5^ 3% in 1986, Over this period, state aid grew by 47%, 



REFORMS: 

L Administration/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: 

* Changes in certification for administrators: 

* Competency testing for administrators: 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: School districts are required to 
annually evaluate administrators using procedures developed by the state, 

* Establishment of administrative staff development programs: In the 
1983*34 school year, an Assessment Center Program began operations to assist 
districts and schools assess principals. Principal candidates must be assessed for 
instructional leadership and management capabilities before appointment, A written 
report of this assessment must be forwarded to the board of trustees of the district 
before an appointment is made. School administrators must take part in seminars on 
administrative skills every 2 years, A principal incentive program is available for 
principals who demonstrate superior performance, A leadership academy was also 
established in 1984, Persons who have demonstrated outstanding potential as 
principals may be given the opportunity to serve an apprenticeship as a principal in 
the selected district, 

* Technical assistance for schools: A program of technical assistance to 
school districts was begun in 1984, 
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11. School or District Accountability 

* Academic bankruptcy: Outstanding schools are rewarded; intensive 
technical assistance is provided to help districts meet state standards; as a last resort, 
the state is authorized to directly intervene in schools and districts that ftdl to correct 
educational deficiencies. The Division of Public Accountability was created in the 
State Department of Education, to plan, monitor and review programs developed 
under the Education Improvement Act, and provides each year an assessment of the 
EIA for consideration by a broad range of review committees and the General 
Assembly. 

* School or district evaluation: Schools are evaluated to determine perform- 
ance in accordance ^yith the quality of education program. 

* Changes in school governance: Ifqualityofeduction in a district iddeclared 
impaired, the State Superintendent may: declare a state of emergency; furnish advice 
and assistance, or recommend that the governor declare the superintendency vacant. 

* Consolidation: 

* Parental involvement in school policymaking: The Education Improve- 
ment Act states that each school has active parent and teacher participation on the 
School Improvement Council and in parent-teacher groups- 

m. Early Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: An early childhood education program is 
offered statewide. These are voluntary one-half day programs that the district may 
contract to provide. 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: All five year olds 
are required to attend either public or private kindergarten. 

Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: Four-year- 
olds may attend optional child development programs for those who have predicted 
significant readiness deficiencies. 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: In 1984, a program was 
established to identify children needing special assistance in the early years. 

* Prime time programs - smaller classes for elementary years: 
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^ IV. Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: Changes include the establishment of educa- 
tional objectives in science and in the state*s basic skills teaching and testing program. 
Other areas of concentration include the emphasis of agriculture on the state's 
economy, and the history of Black people as part of the social studies and history 
courses, 

* Increased requirements for high school graduation: New graduation 
requirements include 3 (up from 2) units of mathematics, 2 (up from 1) units of 
science, 4 units of English, 3 units of social studies, and 1 unit of phys. ed./health« In 
addition, new guidelines require school districts to offer a minimum of 5 each of 
mathematics and science units. Students will be required to take at least 4 units each 
year in grades 9-i2 and a total of 20 units for graduation, 

* Competency testing: Every student must pass a basic skills exit examina- 
tion to receive high school diploma. 

* Changes in placement or promotion policies: Each school districc is 
required to develop a promotion policy based on academic achievement and other 
factors. 

* Changes in poiicies re extracurricular participation: Students must have 
an overall passing grade in four courses to participate in interscholastic activities. 

* Academic recognition programs: 

* Providing home instruction as an option: 

* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: Special instruction in the 
basic skills - math, reading and writing - is provided to eveiy student who does not 
meet the staters basic skills standards. 

* Programs for at-risk youth: The South Carolina Commission on Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse has established a program to provide alcohol and drug abuse 
intervention, prevention and treatment services for the public schools. 

* Increased homework requirements: 
V. Teachers 

* Instructional time: Students are not permitted to be absent for more than 10 
days a year without the approval of the school board. Unnecessary paperwork and 
classroom interruptions affecting teachers are being reduced through increased use 
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of computers. The teacher's year has been extended to 190 days to provide 5 
additional days for planning. 

* Certification changes: (Certification changes were made in the Educational 
Improvement Act of, 1979.) 

* Alternate certification requirements: Professionals in a variety of fields 
are permitted to accelerate their training as teachers* Individuals with B.A. degrees 
in areas of critical areas of need do not have to be fully certified if they have a BA, 
pass a certification test, can demonstrate subject matter expertise and teaching 
competency, and receive additional instruction determined by the state to be neces- 
sary to complete full certification within three years. 

* Competency testing: (Competency testing was mandated in 1979.) 

* Education and preservice training: Prospective and current teachers 
receive increased preparation in dieir subject area; requirements for approval of 
teacher preparation progrartiS have been upgraded; selected colleges are developing 
center of excellence for preparing teachers; each year of teacher training includes 
field experiences directly related to a practical classroom situation; teaching as a 
career is stressed in high school and college witii tutoring opportunities for interested 
students. 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: The EIA strengthened a 1979 mandate 
for teacher evaluation by requiring that formal evaluations of continuing teachers 
take place not less than every three years. 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: A teacher incentive program was 
established in 1984 to reward teachers who demonstrate superior performance and 
productivity. 

* Staff development: Competitive grants are provided to teachers to improve 
teaching practices and in-service programs on effective schools and classrooms. 
Centers of Teaching Excellence are being developed at selected colleges. 

* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: Forgivable loans are provided 
to train teachers in critical areas. 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage: Reimbursement is 
provided for successful completion of a three hour credit course in a field of 
specialization at a South Carolina public or private college, provided employment in 
that field is in a South Carolina public school for the succeeding year. Other measures 
include: recruiting and training business and industry employees to work part-time 
in schools; identifying areas of critical need and granting loans to teach mathematics, 
science, and other subjects in counties with a high need for teachers. A teacher 
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recruitment center was established in 19S4 Teachers* salaries have been raised each 
year to meet the southeastern average. 

* Teacher recognition or awards: The EIA establishes the development and 
implenaentation of a teacher incentive program to reward teachers who demonstrate 
superior performance and productivity. 

VI. Special Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: A program of technical assistance 
in computer use and technological applications was established in 1984. 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: 

* Programs for the gifted: Effective August of 1987, gifted and talented 
students at the elementary and secondary levels must be provided programs during 
the regular school year or during summer school to develop their unique talents in the 
manner the State Board of Educatic must specify and to the extent state funds are 
provided. 

* Programs for the handicapped: Services provided to enable emotionally 
handicapped students to benefit from special education, as well as adequate educa- 
tional services for trainable and profoundly mentally handicapped pupils. 

* Adult literacy: $1 million was appropriated tlirough the EIA in 1986-87 for 
adult literacy. 

* Changes in length of school day and/or year and attendance: The school 
day is established as no le.i than six hours, and the school year was lengthened to 190 
days. 

* Programs to lower class size: 

* Parental involvement: 

* Disciplinary policies: Every school district is required to establish clearrules 
for student behavior under a uniform statewide system of enforcement. 

* Guidance/counseling: 

* Facilities: Beginning with FY *85, the state hasprovided funds on a per pupil 
basis to each school district for performing pressing repairs, renovations, and 
construction on school buildings. 
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Vn. Finance 

♦ Tax increases required to implement reforms: The reform package was 
Hnanc^ed through a 1 cent increase in the sales tax. 

♦ Funding innovations such as corporate donations or educational 
partnerships: The EIA mandates that school districts adopt policies and procedures 
to encourage advice and suggestions from the business community, have business 
organizations encourage their members to become involved in efforts to strengthen 
the public schools, encourage businesses to participate in adopt-a-school programs, 
and encourage statewide businesses to initiate a Public Education Foundation to fund 
exemplary and innovative projects which support improvement in the public schools. 

♦ Teacher/administrator salary increases: Salary increases were granted 
to teachers to raise them to the projected southeastern average. 

♦ Incentive programs for schools or teachers: Incentive awards are 
provided to schools and school districts for exceptional success in. improving 
performance, based on criteria established by the s tate. A principal incentive program 
is available whereby persons who have demonstrated outstanding potential as 
principals may be given the opportunity to serve an apprenticeship as a principal in 
the selected district. 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 
STATE: Tennessee 

HISTORY: A special legislative session was called by Governor Alexander in January of 
1984, In March, the Tennessee General Assembly enacted the Comprehensive 
Education Reform Ac t of 1 984, The act introduced a new career incentive pay system 
for classroom teachers and provided major new funding for local school systems. The 
act increased teachers salaries, provided comparable career ladders and incentive pay 
supplements for school administrative staff, extended the school year and created a 
tuition loan prbgram for college students planiring careers as teachers in math or 
science.. A variety of other substantive reforms were also made. In 1985, the reward 
system for the career ladder program was redesigned and additional reforms related 
to pre-kindergarten ^nd- at-risk students were enacted. 

COST: The State of Tennessee appropriated $173.3 million in additional state funds for 

educational reforms in 1985. In 1986,,the appropriation was for $166.8 million; in 
1987, for $193J million. The state's share of school revenues increased from 47.2% 
in 1983 to 50.0% in 1986. Growth in state aid over this period was 33%. 



REFORMS: 

L Administration/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: 

* Changes in certification for administrators: 

* Competency testing for administrators: 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: An extensive evaluation system 
has been developed for administrators and teachers, to determine movement on the 
career ladder. The results of these evaluations are linked to certification decisions. 
An assessment center was established in 1984 for principals. 

* Establishment of administrative staff development programs: The act 
includes a three step career ladder, incentive pay program for principals, assistant 
principals and supervisors. A principal-administrator academy was established to 
develop instructional leadership, provide training in evaluation techniques and 
procedures, and offer.seminars for provisional piincipals and supervisors. 

* Technical assistance for schools: 
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n. School or Di <!t-rint Acconntabilitv 

* Academic bankruptcy; 

* School or district evaluation: 

* Changes In school governance: The State Board of Education wa? 
restructured as part of the 1984 Act to provide clearer lay governance for public 
education. 

* Consolidation: 

* Parent involvement in school policymaking: 

in. Early Childhood 

* Pre-kihdergarten programs: A pre-kindergarten summer program was 
established in 1985 using career ladder teachers. 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: $1,25 million was 
appropriated in 1984 for first grade readiness, making kindergarten programs 
available to all preschoolers. 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: 

* Prime time programs -smaller classes for elementary years: A program 
was included in the Comprehensive Education Reform Act which provides one state- 
funded teacher aide for every seventy-five students in ADM in grades one through 
three. Each LEA has the option of applying such funds to employing additional full- 
time teachers in grades one through three rather than aides. 

IV. Stud en ts . 

* Changes in the curriculum: A total of $1.4 million was appropriated in the 
Act for new funding for programs for gifted students, music and artin the early grades, 
and more math and science laboratory equipment. 

* Increased requirements for. high school graduation: The State Board 
approved increased high school graduation requirements starting with the freshman 
class of 1983-84, to 20 total units and two years each in mathematics and science, up 
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from 18 and one each in science and math. Other credit requirements, include 4 in 
English, 1 1/2 in social studies and 1 1/2 in phys. ed 

* Competency testing: The State Board ofEducation requires high school 
students to pass the Tennessee Proficiency Test to receive a regular high school 
diploma* Criterion referenced basic skills testing was implemented in the Spring of 
1985 for all students in grades 3,6 and 8* A first grade screening test is required. 

* Changes in placement or promotion policies: • 
Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: 

* Academic recognition: 

* Providing home instruction as an option: 

* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: Remedial programs are 
provided for all students who do not meet academic performance standards on 
competency tests. 

* Programs for at-risk youth: Extended day and year program for at-risk 
students was begun in 1985. 

* Increased homework requirements: 



Instructional time: 

* Certification changes: Entrance requirements include a passing score on 
the California Achievement Test or Pre-Professional Skills Test; a significant portion 
of three academic quarters of classroom obsen^ation and teachiiig beginning in the 
sophomore year, and assignment to a tenured teacher for guidance, evaluation and 
instraction. A probationary entry year has been added for new teachers prior to 
regular state certification. This will give local school authorities four years, rather 
than three to evaluate new teachers before granting them tenure. A greater role is 
provided for local school leaders in the evaluation of teachers for purposes of state 
certification decisions. 

* Alternate certification: 

* Competency testing: Entrance requirements include a passing score on the 
California Achievement Test or Pre-Professional Skills Test. Rigorous evaluations 
of teacher performance is required at both the state and local system levels. 
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* Education and preservice training: Increased standards have been 
implemented for teacher training. State certification has been revoked for institutions 
with 30% or more of their students failing the State Teacher Exam in two consecutive 
years. Direct personal involvement in the public school setting, grades K-12, is 
required for all full-time College of Education faculty members. ^ 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: Advancement up the career ladder is 
tied to more rigorous evaluations of teachers at both the state and local system levels. 
A greater role is provided for local school leaders in the evaluation of teachers for 
puiposes of state certification decisions. 

* Career ladders md merit pay plans: The central element of Tennessee's 
reforms is a five step carter ladder programranging from the entry-level probationary 
teacher to the Career Level III teacher or top. Pay supplements are geared to the top 
three steps ranging from $1,000 to $7,000 on top of the teacher's regular pay. During 
the 1987-88 school year, this program was made optional for each teacher currently 
in the system. Local systems were also permitted to hire new non-career ladder 
teachers L no career ladder teachers are available. 

* Staff development: 

* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: Tuition loan programs are 
available for students who pledge to teach math or science courses in Tennessee 
public schools for at least four yer..s. These loans are forgivable on a year for year 
basis. 

• 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage: Special entry pay 
supplements for apprentice-level teachers are available to provide additional incen- 
tives for young men and women to become teachers. Tuition loan programs are 
available for students who pledge to teach math or science courses in Tennessee 
public schools for at least four years. These loans are forgivable on a year for year 
basis. 

* Teacher recognition/awards: Advancement along the career ladder 
provides both recognition and financial awards. 



VL Special Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: Nine million was appropriated in 
1984 for the Computer Skills Next program to purchase computers for local schools 
and help students learn to use them before high school. 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: Local plans 
for technology use are required in order to receive state support for technology efforts. 
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* Programs for the gifted: Extended day and yearprogram for gifted students 
was begun in 1985. 

* Programs for the handicapped: 

* Adult literacy: 

* Changes in length ofschool day and year and attendance: Theschoolyear 
was extended in 1984 by five days for classroom instruction. 

* Programs to lower class size: 

* Parental involvement: Two demonstration programs have been imple- 
mented: EQUALS involves parents and citizens as role models in math classes; the 
Family Math Program provides training for a "hands on" approach for parents and 
children to work together in learning math. 

* Disciplinary policies: An alternative schools program was created to 
promote classroom discipline. 

* Guidance/counseling: 

* Facilities: In 1988,statelawwaschangedtopemiitlocal boards to use school 
facilities for before and after school services. 



Vn. Finance 

* Tax increases for reforms: The state sales tax was increased by one cent to 
finance the reforms. 

* Funding innovations, such as corporate donations and educational 
partnerships: 

* Teacher/administrator salary increases: The General Assembly approved 
in 1984 a 10% increase in across the board pa y for teachers, apart from the new pay 
supplements under the $50 million career incentive program. 

* Incentive programs for schools and teachers: A program of awards for 
exemplary schools was begun in 1985, 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 
STATE: Virginia 

HISTORY: Since 1983, Virginia adopted a variety of reforms in public education. They 
include revised accreditation standards for public schools, revised certification 
standards for teachers, an evaluation program for beginning teachers substantial 
increases in teachers' salaries, and adrriihistrative assessment and training programs. 
In 1986, GoveraorBaliles appointed a Commission on Excellence in Education. The 
Commission made 36 recommendations designed to build on the Standards of 
Quality program mandated by the state constitution in 1970. 

COST: State appropriations for public education increased almost 55 percent from 

1983-84 to 1987-88. 

REFORMS: 

I. Administration/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: 

* Changes in certification for administrators: 

* Competency testing for administrators: 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: Assessment centers to assist 
school divisions in identifying and developing highly skilled public school principals 
have been established at two institutions of higher education in Virginia. 

* Establishment of administrative staff development programs: Each 
school division is required by the Standards of Quality (Standard 9) to provide 
ongoing programs to meet the developmental needs and to increase the proficiency 
of teachers and administrative personnel. The Department of Education has collabo- 
rated school administrators in developing the Virginia Center for Educational 
Leadership to improve the skills of school administrators. 

* Technical assistance for schools: 



n. School or District Accountabilitv 
* Academic bankruptcy: 
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* Schooler district evaluation: In accordance with the Code of Virginia, all 
schools and school divisions must meet requirements of the Standards of Quality. 
Schools or school divisions that fail to meet those standards must be reported and the 
Department of Education works with the school division if necessary to help correct 
the deficiencies* 

* Changes in school governance: 

* Consolidation: 

* Parental involvement in school policymaking: 

in. Earlv Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: 

* Prime time programs - smaller classes for elementary years: 

IV. Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: All school divisions are required by Standard 
1 of the Standards of Quality to give highestpriority to developing basic skills of each 
student . Basic skills objectives in reading, communications and mathematics are 
required for students in kindergarten through grade 6. Instruction in grades 7- 12 must 
include essential skills and concepts of citizenship, as well as knowledge and skills 
necessary to qualify for further education and/or employment New accreditation 
standards emphasize literacy, the use of phonics in teaching of reading, and greater 
emphasis on writing, speaking, listening, mathematics and foreign languages. The 
new standards also place increased emphasis on world, American and Virginia 
geography. An additional credit in fine arts or practical arts will be required for high 
school graduation. 

The Board adopted standards of learning and curriculum* guidelines for a 
comprehensive far^ily life education program for grades K-12. Virginia offers a 
publicly supponed summer academic program for high school students in German, 
Spanish, French, Russian and Asian studies, including some instruction in Japanese, 
Chinese, and Korean languages. The state is expanding the magnet school program 
begun in 1984. Four regional schools for science and technology opened in 1985. In 
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1987 the school of the arts in Norfolk was expanded to a full-time program. Other 
school divisions are requesting expansion of magnet schools to other sections of the 
state, 

y Through the military-education partnership project, an up-to-date electronics 

curriculum has been developed in which 60 percent of the state's electronics teachers 
- now participate* The "2+2" program to prepare master technicians by combining the 

\ • last two years of high school with two years of post- secondary training in electronics/ 

electromechanical technology has been expanded to three sites. 

^ * Increased requirements for high school graduation: An additional credit 

in finaarts or practical arts is required for high school graduation, beginning with the 
1988-89 school year* Graduation requirements include 2 units of math or science and 
1 unit of either math or science; 4 units of English; 3 units cf social studies; and 2 units 
of physical education; and 1 unit of fine or practical arts for a total of 21 units. The 
state also has requirements for a 23 unit diploma which has the Governor's Seal 
attached 

* Competency testing: Student competencies are measured by three types of 
tests: criterion-referenced tests to help, classroom teachers assess the progress of 
individual students in acquiring basic skills; norm-referenced tests to measure the 
achievement of Virginia students against national norms; and minimum competency 
tests which must be passed to obtain a high school diploma. Literacy tests will be 
given to students in grade 6 for the first time during 1988. 

* Changes in placement or promotion policies: 

* Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: 

* / iemic recognition programs: 

* Providing home instruction as an option: 

* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: Alternative education 
programs are to be provided by each school division for students whose needs are not 
met in the traditional classroom (Standard 6). All school divisions are also requked 
to make provisions for reducing illiteracy. 

* Programs for at-risk youth: All school divisions are requked to make 
provisions for minimizing the number of students who lea' i school before graduat- 
ing. 

* Increased homework requirements: 
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'VII. Teachers 

* Instructional time: 



* Certification changes: Beginning teachers are required to demonstrate 
satisfactory performance in the classroom before receiving a regular certificate. 
Experienced educators are employed as classroom observers of on-the-job perform- 
ance of beginning teachers. 

* Alternate certification requirements: After passing the NTE, arts and 
sciences graduates with employment contracts may be given two-year provisional 
certificates. They must complete nine semester hours through an accredited college 
or university during this provisional period. (Local school divisions may submit 
alternatives to the semester hour requirement for state approval.) Independent 
observers assess these insmictors according to state evaluation criteria. If all 
provisions are successfully completed, the state grants full certification. 

* Competency testing: In 1984 Virginia implemented the comprehensive 
skills assessment model developed through its Beginning Teacher Assistance Pro- 
gram. Fourteen competencies have been identified; beginning teachers are assessed 
on these competencies prior to full certification. 

* Education and preservice training: 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: 

* Staff development: Each school division is required to provide on-going 
programs designed to meet the developmental needs and to increase the proficiency 
of teachers, other instructional personnel, and administrative personnel. (Standard 9) 

* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage: A training institute has 
been established to help teachers add mathematics and science to their certifications 
and to attract new teachers to these fields. In 1987 the math, science and foreign 
language scholarship program, established in 1983, provided forgivable loans to 
almost 700 students who were planning to become teachers in these disciplines. 
Special education was added as an approved subject for these loans. 

* Teacher recognition/awards: 
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VI. Special Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: Potomac Edison Company is 
undertaking the installation of an interactive computer classroom in five of the 
Virginia school divisions served by the company* The second phase of the project 
will include installing 'equipment for interactive computer classrooms in the five 
remaining Virginia school divisions in Potomac Edison's territory. The classrooms 
are used primarily for math, science and English* 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: In 1987, a 
program was put in place to expand the use of electronic classrooms in the five 
educational television broadcast areas of the state* 

* Programs for the gifted: All school divisions are required in grades K-12 
to conduct programs for the early identification of gifted and talented students and to 
offer differentiated instructional opportunities for them* The Governor's School 
Program for the gifted included 28 sites that operate as academic year programs, 
summer statewide residential programs, regional residential programs, or summer 
non-residential programs. The technical arts has been identified as an area of gifted 
study (Standards). 

* Programs for the handicapped: All school dwisiohs are required to provide 
special education programs for students with handicapping conditions. While 
Virginia's programs for the handicapped predate recent reform initiatives, their 
expansion is an integral part of the reform package. Three centers serving 1 1 local 
school divisions were established in the last three years to assess the vocational 
education needs of handicapped students (Standard 4)* 

* Adult literacy: 

* Changes in length of school day and year and attendance: New 
accreditation standards require all students to attend school a full day, which must be 
allocated to instraction without intrusions by extracurricular activities. 

* Programs to lower class size: All school divisions are required to meet a 
state requkement of 54 certified instruction personnel per 1,000 students* The 
average state ratio is 67*2/1,000* (Standard 8) 

* Parental involvemenf: Community involvement is required by school 
accreditation standards to promote mutual understanding in providing a quality 
educational program* 

* Disciplinary policies: All school divisions are required to develop written 
standards of student conduct and attendance and to include them in thek policy 
manuals. (Standard?) 
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♦ Guidance/counseling; School divisions are required to provide career 
counseling; for elementary and secondary students, including those with disabilities. 
Academic arid vocational preparation must be available for students who plan to 
continue their education after high school, as well as for tiiose who leave school and 
enter the work force. (Standard 3) 

♦ Facilities: 



VIL Finance 

♦ Tax increases required to implement reforms: 

♦ Funding innovations such as corporate donations and educational 
partnerships: 

♦ Teacher/administrator salary increases: Virginia is making a concerted 
effort to bring the average salary of Virginia teachers up to the national average. The 
average annual salary of Virginia's teachers in 1986-87 increased to $25,041. 

♦ Incentive programs for schools and teachers: The state's share of 
financing the Standards of Quality was increased from 77% in 1980-81 to 100% in 
1987-88. 
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Summary of Education Reforms Since January of 1982 
STATE: West Virginia 

HISTORY: The State Board of Education developed a "Master Plan for Public Education 
in West Virginia" as a blueprint for long-range educational change* This plan 
provides a policy arid program development franqework for curriculum, professional 
practices, education personnel development, criterion referenced testing, state county 
school district testing, school effectiveness county accreditation and staff evaluation. 
In June of 1988, the Governor called a special session of the legislature on education 
reform* A broad range of initiatives were enacted, ranging from the denial of drivers 
licenses to persons under the age of 18 who have dropped out of school, an academic 
bankruptcy program, a transitional kindergarten program and statewide student 
testing and remediation. 

COST: In 1983, West Vkginia appropriated an additional $300,000 for education 

reforms. Appropriations increased in 1984 to $420,000 and in 1985 to $481,000. In 
botii 1986 and 1987, $462,000 in additional appropriations were authorized. The 
state's share of school revenues increases from 62.2% in 1983 to 63.8% in 1986. 
During that period, state aid increased by 24%. 

REFORMS: 

I. Administration/Leadership 

* Training for school board members: 

* Changes in certification for administrators: An intern license was 
established to bridge the transition from academic preparation to tiie worid of work. 
Alternative certification programs were defined.to provide a non-traditional delivery 
system tor individuals who hold a minimum of a B A. (Legislation passed in June of 
1988 will require newly hired superintendents to have a MA degree or its equivalent.) 

* Competency testing for administrators: Job-related content speci-^lization 
tests are required for superintendents, principals ans supervisors of instruction. 

* Evaluation programs for administrators: An assessment center for 
principals was established in 1985. 

* Establishment of administrative :taff development programs: The state 
has established an academy foi trainingprincipalsin 1985. It was designed to upgrade 
administrators knowledge and skills to provide leadership for more effective schools. 
The first leadership academy for training county special education directors was held 
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in 1987. It was designed to provide training for special education administrators to 
perform an active role in improving the effectiveness of teaching and learning for 
exceptional smdents. 

* Technical assistance for schools: 



n. School or District Accountability 

♦ Academic bankruptcy: (The legislature enacted in June of 1988 a 
performance based accreditation system. The State Board of Education will develop 
criteria for school and student perfomiance by January of 1989 and will grant either 
full approval, probationary approval or non-approval. If a school in not approved, the 
State Board' may declare a state of emergency and intervene in the operation of the 
school. Students attending that school are permitted to transfer to the nearest fully 
approved school.) 

* School or district evaluation: The 1983-84 school year was the first year 
of accrediting county school districts. Accreditation will proceed on a four year cycle. 
(In June of 1988, legislation was passed requiring the development of school report 
cards for each district.) 

. * Changes in school governance: 

* Consolidation: 

* Parental involvement in school policymaking: 

in. Early Childhood 

* Pre-kindergarten programs: (Legislationpassedin June of 1988 requires 
that school districts make extra space in their facilities available for use for child care.) 

* Mandatory kindergarten and/or full day kindergarten: (By 1989-90, a 
transitional, kindergarten program will be made available for children who have 
completed the regular kindergarten program but who are not ready for first grade due 
to physical, social, emotional, perceptual or intellectual problems.) 

* Special early childhood programs for handicapped or gifted: In 1985, 
each county school district was required to develop a coordinated service delivery 
plan for pre-school severely handicapped children in accordance with standards 
developed by the State Board of Education. Educational services were provided 
through a phased-in process which first served severely handicapped children who 
became four years of age prior to September 1, 1986, and then expanded to serve 
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severely handicapped children who became three years of age prior to September 1, 
1987. 

* Other early intervention programs or activities: (The June, 1988 
legislation mandated hearing, vision, speech, language and developmental screening 
prior to enrollment in kindergarten.) 

* Prime time programs - smaller classes for elementary years: Effective 
in the 1983-84 school year, the maximum class size for grade one and r»vo was 25 
students for each teacher For kindergarten, the ratio was 1:20. Effectives 1984-85, 
the maximum class size limit of 1:25 was extended to grades three through six. 



IV. Students 

* Changes in the curriculum: The state has developed new curriculum 
standards which include new emphasis on science, mathematics and technology. 
(June 1988 legislation prevents the school board from setting time-limited instruc- 
tional requirements for K-fourth grade.) 

* Increased requirements for high school graduation: Graduation require- 
ments Nvere increased in 1985. Requirements now include 4 units of English, 2 of 
math, 2 of science, 3 of social studies, 2 of phys. ed. for a total of 21 units. 

* Competency testing: (The State Board was directed by the 6/88 legislation 
to develop a statewide testing program - WVA STEP - to determine the educational 
progress of all students.) 

* Changes in placement or promotion policies: (In June of 1988, the 
legislature enacted a requirement that those students failing to meet STEP require- 
ments would not be promoted to a higher grade.) 

* Changes in policies re extracurricular participation: In January of 1984, 
the state began to require students to maintain a C average to participate in athletics 
and otiier extracurricular activities. 

* Academic recognition programs: 

* Providing home instruction as an option: 

* Revised and/or expanded remedial programs: (The June, 1988 legislation 
requires that remedial instruction be provided in conjunction with the STEP pro- 
gram.) 
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* Programs for at-risk youth: A state drop-out prevention program was 
begun in 1985, 

* Increased homework requirements: 

V, Teachers 

* Instructional time: 

* Certification changes: 

* Alternate certification requirements: Prospective teachers for areas of 
critical need only who request alternate certification must have a BA, pass a 
certification test, complete an internship, demonstrate competency in their field and 
in teaching. 

* Competency testing: Job-related content specialization tests are required in 
44 academic areas. Professional skills tests are mandated in reading, mathematics 
and writing and the ACT-COMP test is also required to assess speaking. 

* Education and preservice training: Effective in 1985, students in approved 
.college .teacher preparation programs have to pass a basic skills proficiency test, a 
content area test, and a professional education performance assessment 

* Evaluation programs for teachers: Each of tiie 55 county school systems 
in West Virginia have an evaluation policy in place. All educational personnel are 
included. 

* Career ladders and merit pay plans: 

* Staff development: Each of tlie :.5 county school systems in West Virginia 
must submit yearly a county staff developroent plan. All training must be job related 
and include a minimum of 18 hours. 

* Forgivable loans to attract new teachers: 

* Other programs to address the teacher shortage: A field-based training 
program is available for high need areas through a consortia which includes COGS, 
West Virginia .State and West Virginia Institute of Technology. 

* Teacher recognition or awards: 
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VI. Special Needs 

* Program enhancements in computers: 

* Program enhancements in communications and technology: 

* Programs for the gifted: The first Governor's Honor Academy, a four week 
summer academy for gifted students in the humanities, fine arts, mathematics and 
science began in the summer of 1984. 

* Programs for the handicapped: Since 1983, comprehensive model 
program guidelines in behavior disorders, communication disorders, gifted and 
specific learning disabilities have been developed. Best practices and programmatic 
and instructional improvement components have been established through these 
guidelines. 

* Adult literacy: 

* Changes in length of school day and/or year and attendance: 

* Programs to lower class size: 

* Parental involvement: Parent resource training centers were established in 

1984. 

* Disciplinary policies: 

* Guidance/counse'/ing: 

* Facilities: 



Vn. Finance 

* Tax increases required to implement reforms: 

Funding innovations such as corporate donations or educational part- 
nerships: 

* Teacher/administrator salary increases: In 1983, the Legislature in- 
creased the average salary of teachers by $2,000, including basic State aid pay and 
$40 increments for each year of experience. Also implemented was a provision to 
bring about salary equity among districts with a limit for districts with higher 
salaries. 
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♦ Incentive programs for schools or teachers: Improvement grants were 
made available in 1984 for administrators, A financial reward system was instituted 
which rewards institutional rather than individual performance. 
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p/pendix 4 

RESULTS OFFDUCATION REFORM QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
SMALL, RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



114 questionnaires were distributed in Tj states; 47 were returned from 10 slates. The response rate was 41%. 

The number and percentages of reponses are recorded below. In parentheses, the number of responses appears 
first, followed by the percentage of responses represented by she number. Where one number only appears, the 
number is the average nuniber represented by all the responses.) 

TYPE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT: (17/ 36%) Non-Metro Rural (30/ 64%) Non-Metro 

Small (Center 







1987-88 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN DISTEUCT: 


a.44) 


(7.39) 


Percent decrease 




(-.71%) 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDENCE IN DISTRICT: 


(2^63.38) 


(2,456.68) 


Percent decrease 




(-4.16%) 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN DISTRICT: 


(317.96) 


(317.11) 


Percent decrease 




(-.27%) 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF G^I DISTRICT: 


(12.43) 


(12.37) 


Percent decrease 




(-.45%) 


INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL IN DISTRICT: 


(158.53) 


(161.78) 


Percent increase 




(2.05%) 



1. Has your district implemented any changes in school policy or operations since Januaiy of 1982, that were 
designed to improve school administration or leadership in the following areas? If your answer is yes, 
please identify the school year of the implementation of the change and whether or not ilie change was 
the result of a state mandate or a local policy change. 

NO YES 



State 



Local 
FQljgY 



A. Training for school board members. 

B. Changes in certification for 

administrators. 

C. Competency testing for administrators. 

D. Evaluation programs for administrators. 

E. Establishment of administrative staff 
development programs. 

F. Technical assistance for schools. 



(19/40%) (28/60%) (18/64%) (10/36%) 

(28/60%) (16/34%) (14/88%) (4/25%) 
(38/81%) (5/11%) (3/60%) (2/40%) 
(9/19%) (36/77%) (25/69%) (19/53%) 

(14/30%) (29/62%) (16/55%) (19/66%) 
(25/53%) (16/34%) (8/50%) (8/50%) 
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2. Has your district implemented any changes in school policy or operations since January of 1982, that were 
designed to improve school or district accountability in any of the following areas? If your answer is 
yes, please identify the school year of the implementation of the change and whether or not the change 
was the result of a state mandate or a local policy change. 

£l£L lis 



A. Acadeniic bankruptcy plans whereby 
schools are held to certain standards 
of perfonnance subject to civil or other 
legal action which could result in transfer 
of operational respqnsibiliu/ for the 
school if;performance standards were 
not met 

B. School or district evaluations. 

C. Change, in school governance. 

D. Consolidation. 

E. Parental involvement in school 
policymaking. 



State 
Mandate 



Local 



(39/83%) (6/13%) (6/100%) (0/0%) 
(J'' 18%) (28/60%) (25/89%) (8/29%) 
(^.,^5%) (2/4%) (0/0%) (1/50%) 
(35/74%) (10/21%) (0/0%) (10/100%) 

(24/51%) (20/43%) (6/30%) (13/65%) 



3. Has your district Implemented any changes in school policy or operations since January of 1982, that were 
desigi: id to improve early childhood education in any of the following areas? If your answer is yes, 
please identify the school year of the implementation of the change and whether or not the change was 
the result of a state mandate or a local policy change. 

NO YES 



A. Pre-kindergarten programs. 

B. Mandatory kindergarten and/or 
full year kindergarten programs. 

C. Special early childhood education 
programs for handicapped or gifted 
children. 

D. Other early intervention programs 
or activities. 

; . Smaller classes for elementary 
years. 



State Local 
Mandate Policy 

(33r/C%) (11/23%) (3/27%) (10/91%) 

(22/47%) (23/49%) (18/78%) (8/35%) 

(19/40%) (26/55%) (10/38%) (16/62%) 
(30/64%) (12/26%) (3/25%) (7/58%) 
(14/30%) (33/70%) (27/82%) (7/21%) 
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4« Has your distria implemented any changes in school policy or operations since January of 1982, that were 
designed to improve student learning in any of the following areas? If your answer is yes, please 
identify tb6 school year of the implementation of the change and whether or not the change was the 
result of a state mandate or a local policy change. 



State 
Mandate 



Local 
Policy 



A* Changes in curriculum. 

B. Increased requirements for high 

school graduaticH). 
C Competency testing. 

D. Changes in placement or jHoiriodon 
policies. 

E. Chang^ in polkies related to 
extradkncularparticipation* 

F. Academic itCQgnidpn programs. 

G. Providing home instmcdon as 
anopdon* 

H. Revised and/or expanded remedial 
programs* 

L Special programs for at-risk youth. 
J. Increased homework requirements. 



(8/17%) (38/81%) (24/63%) (24y63%) 

(3/6%) (44y94%) (27/61%) (25/57%) 
(19/40%) (26/55%) (19/73%) (10/38%) 

(19/40%) (25/53%) (12/48%) (16/64%) 

(16/34%) (28/60%) (10/36%) (20/71%) 

(4/9%) (19/40%) (4/21%) (15/79%) 

(21/45%) (23/49%) (13/57%) (14/61%) 

(13/28%) (31/66%) (20/65%) (15/48%) 
(19/40%) (24/51%) (8/33%) (20/83%) 
(34/72%) (8/17%) (3/38%) (6^5%) 



5. Has your district implemeniea any changes in school policy or operations since January of 1982, that were 
designed to improve the performance and availabillQr of teachers in any of the following areas? If 
your answer is yes, please identify the school year of the implementation of the change and whether or 
not the change was the result of a state nmdate or a local policy change. 



ML lEL 



A. Changes in requirements related to 
instructional time. 

B. CertiHcation changes. 

C. Alternate certification requirements. 

D. Competency testing. 
Education or pre-service Jzaining. 

F. Evduatfdn programs for teachers. 

G. Career ladders and merit pay plans. 
HL Staff development 

L Foigivable loans to attract new 

teachers. 
J. Other programs to address tiie 

teacher shortage, 
k. Teacher recognition or awards. 



State Local 
Mahdate Policv 

(18/38%) (28/60%) (23/82%) (10/36%) 
(19/40%) (25/53%) (25/100%) (0/0%) 

(30/64%) (13/28%) (13/100%) (0A)%) 
(23/49%) (18/38%) (18/100%) (0/0%) 

(19/40%) (25/53%) (ia^2%) (12/48%) 
(12/26%) (33/70%) (22/67%) (17/52%) 
(37/79%) (5/11%) (3/60*) (2/40%) 
(14/30%) (29/62%) (13/62%) (20/69%) 

(38/81%) (5/11%) (4/80%) (2/40%) 

(35/74%) (8/17%) (V50%) (5/63%) 
(19/40%) (26/55%) (8/31%) (22/85%) 
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Has your district implemented any changes in school policy or operations since January of 1982, that were 
designed to meet special needs in any of the following areas? If your answer is yes, please identify the 
school year of the implementation of the change and whether or not the change was the result of a state 
mandate or a local policy change. 



A. Program enhancements in 
computers. 

B. Program enhancements in 
communications and teclmology. 

C Programs for the gifted 

D. Programs for the handicapped 

E. Adult literacy. 

R Changes in the length of the 
school day and/or year. 

G. Programs to lower class size. 

H. Parental involvement 
II Disciplinary policies. 
L. Guidance/counseling. 

K. Facilities expansion or improvement 



NO YES 



State 
Mandate 



Local 



(5/11%) (41/87%) (9/22%) (36/88%) 

(27/57%) (15/32%) (4/27%) (15/100%) 
(14/30%) (32/68%) (16/50%) (22/69%) 
(18/38%) (23/49%) (16/70%) (16/70%) 
(25/53%) (21/45%) (7/33%) (17/81%) 

(24/51%) (20/42%) ^(12/60%) (12/60%) 
(16/34%) (30/64%) (27/90%) (7/2?%) 
(21/45%) (21/45%) (5/24%) (18/86%) 
(19/40%) (26/55%) (11/42%) (21/81%) 
(22/47%) (22/47%) (13/59%) (14/64%) 
(17/36%) (29/62%) (5/17%) (24/83%) 



7. Has your district implemented any changes in the methods and levels of finance since January of 1982, in the 
following areas? If your answer is yes, please identify the school year of the implementation of the 
change and whetiier or not tiie change was the result of a state mandate or a local policy change. 

NO YES 



Stale Local 
Mandate Policy 

A. Local lax increases required to 

implement reforms. (23/49%) (22/47%) (7/32%) (17/77%) 

B. Local bond issuances or 

referendums. (30/64%) (12/26%) (1/6%) (12/100%) 

C. Local funding innovations such 
as coq}orate donations or 

educational partnerships. (26/55%) (17/36%) (1/6%) (16/94%) 

(SEE ATTACHMENT **7Cr FOR COxMMENTS) 

D. Local resource reallocation to 

implement reforms. (32/68%) (11/23%) (3/27%) (9/82%) 

E. Elimination of other programs in . 

order to finance reforms. (37/79%) (6/13%) (1/17%) (4/67%) 

R Teacher salary increases. (13/28%) (30/64%) (22/73%) (17/57%) 

G. State financial incentive programs 

for schools. (27/57%^ (11/23%) (9/82%) (4/36%) 

(SEE ATTACHMENT "7G" FOR COMMENTS) 
K; State or local financial incentive 

programs for teachers. (30/64%) (12/26%) (8/67%) (7/58%) 

(SEE ATTACHMENT **7H" FOR CO\EvffiNTS) 
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8. Since Januaiy of 1982, has your district expended any additional local funds beyond the previous year' base 
in Older to finance state mandated education reforms^ 
No (21/45%) Yes (24/51%). 
(SEE ATTACHMENT "8" FOR COMMEJTS) 



9. Since Januaiy of 1982. has your district expended any additional state funds b^ond the previous year's base 
in order vb finance state i/tandated educadon refomuH 
No (16/34%) Yes (28,«0%). 
(Sffi ATTACHMENT*^" FOR COMMENTS) 



10. Have any of these reforms resulted in any measurable impact on the functioning of the schools? 
No (16/34%) Yes (28/60%). 
(SEE ATTACHMENT "10" FOR COMMENTS) 



11. I&ve any oftbeserefomis resulted in any measurable impact on the quality of instrucdoo? No (17/36%) 
Yes (26/55%). 

(SEE ATTACHMENT "11" FOR COMMENTS) 



12. Have any of these reforms hsd any measurable impaa on thepeiformance of students as measured by 
student testing, cla.'isroom evaluations or other measurement tech niques? No (14/30%) 
Yes (29/62%). 

(SEE ATTACHMHSrr "12" FOR COMMENTS) 



13. Were any of the reforms designed to contiibut:; to area economic opportunity or economic developmem? 
No (35/74%) Yes (7/15%). 
(SEE ATTACHMENT "13" FOR COMMENTS) 



14. Was your district involved in or aware of educ?'! jn reform measures being considered at the state level 
prici to enacbnent or adoption? No (11/23%) Yes (33/70%). 
(SEE ATTACHMENT "14" FOR COMMENTS) 



15. Did your district implemem any changes in school policy or procedures designed to improve school 
operations or performance since January of 1982 which were later scaled back or abandoned? 
No (37/7$>%) Yes 7/15%). 
(SEE ATTACHMENT "15" FOR COMMENTS) 
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16. Did your district experience any difficulty ta complying with state policies and procedures pricx^ to January 
of 19827 No(30;64%) Yes (14/30%). 
(S2E ATTACHMENT **16" FOR COMMENTS) 



17. Has your district e3q)eriei^ any increased (^decrea 

procedures Slice Jan^ of 1982? Increased difGcuIty (32/68%). DecreaseddifHculty (1/2%). No 
change (13/28%). 

(SEE ATrACHNENT**ir FOR COMMENTS) 



18. In your opinion, would you characterize as posidve or negative ±e effects of state mandated or encouraged 
.educationai reforms implemented by your district since January of 1982 on : 

Please circle the atmropriate number, 
(0 represents a neutral postioo; -1 through *S 
represent increasingly negadve effects while 
-hi throu^ +5 represent increasingly posidve 
effects.) 



A. Administrative staff: 

Changes in woridoad: -2 
Changes in turnover rates: 0 
Changes in responsibilldes: *1 
(SEE ATTACHMENT •'IS A** FOR COMMENTS) 

B. Teachers: 

Changes in workload: -1 
Changes in turnover rates: 0 
Changes in responsibilities: 0 
Omgc^ in percentage teaching 

outs.de of area of certification: 1 
(SEE AIXACHMENT •*18B** FOR COMMENTS) 

C. Students: 

C^hangei in hours of instruction: 1 
CJianges in attendance: 1 
Changes in snident performance: 1 
(SEE ATTACHMENT •'ISC FOR COMMENTS) 
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Questionnaire Attachment ^7C" 

SPECIFY LOCAL FUNDING INNOVATIONS INPLEMENTED IN YOUR DISTRICI' 
SUOi AS CORPORATE DONATIONS OR EDUCATIONAL PARTNERSHIPS: 

Local Sales tax Impleinented in 1986. 
Matching lcx:a] funding for gifted and talented programs. 
L^ Coimty *Tofward in the Fifth''; 
New York Times Chant for Early Childhood Education. 
Educatipnai parmer^iip to instaU computers & train in their use. 
Educational Foundation. 

Local '83 & '86 sales tax to be used for Capita Improvements. We have formed a schools 
foundatioiL 

$6 ntillion bond for school facilities, Oct 1987. 
$3;5 milUph^^^^^ iscue passed in November, 1987. 
-~ Jtocigaised millgge for^yeaily. budget 
^ Bonds & tax inqeases. 

School bond issue to fund building progrant 
Annual increases necessary for mandates. 
Business donadohs; county consortiums. 

Started a foundation to assist some students' post*secondary education. 
School-Business Parmerships. 
School-Business Partnerships. 
100% excess leave-2 years duration. 



Questionnaire Attachment 7G" 

SPECIFY STATE FINANCIAL INCENTIVE PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOLS THAT HAVE 
BEEN USED BY YOUR DISTRICT: 

Educational Excellence Incentive Fund. 

Iimoyative programs grants^ Education Excellence Grants. 

Innovative Incentadve Grant for one year. 

Three Educatipnai Iimovadve Incentive Programs have been implemented. 

Teacher salary increases every year since 1982. 

14.7% state salary increase. 

S^ary increases aimudly - 25% over past 4 years 

Extra gradiiadp^ for high school students. 

Thrceyear contract vwtfi employ 1990. 

Contractual obligations to teacher union. 

Each year sala^^ ticrease 016.3%. 

Career Ladder Program of merit pay for teachers. 
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Division of Vocational Educadon cuts - shifting to academic increases in diploma (math & 
science). 

VA makes funds available to school systems at veiy low intcxest rates; there arc also grants 
md a special category funds made available. 

Divisions received state incentives for raising teacher salaries 10% annually. 
Increased staff development funds. Reduction of certain staff to provide funding for 
. reading specialist 

Questionnaire Attachment 'TH" 

SPECIFY STATE OR LOCAL FINANCIAL INCENTIVE PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS 
THAT HAVE BEEN USED IN YOUR DISTRICT: 

"Forward Rfth fiicentive Grant Program,** Innovative grants. Education Excellence Girahtsi 

Economic Sccurify Act,Trainccshiips for teachers on emergency certificates. 

Must pass eirxumnation to receive raise. 

Teacher attendance incentive program* 

Schopl improvement programs; staff development 

Merit pay for teachers - local 

VA mandates an average 8% raise for teachers in order for the county to receive money in 
certain c^gories. 

' Questionnaire Attachment ^^8" 

SPECIpy ADDITIONAL LCX:AL FUNDING EXPENDED TO FINANCE STATE MAN- 
DATED EDUCATION REFORMS: 

More teachers required to cover reduced pupil-teacher ratio. 
Teacher's Salaries, High School Textbook Program* 

Additional local funds bonded for construction & additional power equialization f uiids 
spent on reforms. 

Local revenues have been used to improve pupil/teacher ratios. 
Student cap sizes in classes. 
Didn*t have enough money. 
Textbooks, classroom size, other^^ 

To raise, salaries, provide duty-free lunch period for teachers; reduce class size Gr-K-8. 
Kindergarten and school administration. 
7% mcrcase. 

7% mcreasc allowed by law, yearly. 
Competency testing required by state mandate. 
Statewide testijig; competency based education. 

Competency testing, gifted education, lower class sizes, course of study, writing, criteria for 
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new school evaluation methodology, library expansion, economics & reading at high 
school and junior high for certification. 
New teacher inductioiL 

Chapter 5 itguired courses offereil. Aids education, alcohol & drug Education, 
(jifted; IiKn*^^ graduation credits, 
Ssdary increases; visiting teacher man^te. 

Gifted, specud education* remedial, alternative education, drug education. • 
Some years yes, some years no. 

Divisions received state incentive for raising teacher salaries 10% annually. 

Reallocation of state funds to achieve reforms as mandated in areas of evaluation, instruction 

and effectiveness; 



Questionnaire Attachment 

SPECIFY ADpraONAL STATE FUNDS THAT HAVE BEEN EXPENDED TO FINANCE 
STATE MANDATED EpUCATIOk 

State*ownd textbooks program^ accreditation requirements, teacher-pupil ratio lowered, 

certification in-field, uniform school day« student testing programs. 

the construction of a new middle school was required. 

Each year the idlocation changes - based on average daily attendence. 

To meet requirements in science Sc math. 

Free lunchroom periods, planning period for teachers. 

Teacher's Salafies, Hgfa School Texibopk Program. 

State funds involved in construction. Other.reforms partially directiy funded by state. 
Inc^ases received to improve pupil/^acher ratio, implemented remedial programs for stu- 
dents who do not master essential skMs, & employ Kindergarten aide. 
Student cap sizes in classes. 

Two new t^lementary^teachers, three aides to meet class size reduction. 

The '"Remedial Program** funds. Education Innovation Incentive Fund; Educational 

Excellence Fund; funds for r^ucing cl^s sizes. 

To raise salaries, provide duty-free lunch period for teachers. To reduce class size Grades 
K-8. 

Kinder Grant, Staff jDfevelopment Funds^ Drug-Free Schools Grant, NDN Tide H, ARC 

Dropout Ftevention Grant 

Aide program & Kindei*garten program. 

Cickasaw funds TVA in iie\i of tax. 

Facilities. 

Implementation of Basic Education Ingram. 
North Caroliiia Basic lEducation Program. 

Reduce class size. New programs in Art, Music, Physical Education, 2nd language for ele- 
mentary students, expanded matii and science progs. 

Speciail^ucation program for hearing impair^ and multiple handicapped snidents. 
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Money, time & effort 
Tells* 

Increased graduation requirements. 

Salaries, but local percent is 80%, state share is 20% 

Gifted, Special Education, Remedial, Alternative Education, Drug Education. 

Reallocation in areas of evaluation/curriculunVinstruction/effectiveness. 



Questionnaire Attachment ^10'' 

SPECIFY HOW REFORMS HAVE AFFECTED THE FUNCTIONING Or .xIE 
SCHOOLS: 

Uniformity of prp^ams, courses, and time schedule have caused the system to operate 
more evenly and efSciendy. 

Class size Induction has not resulted in imjn'ovement on achievement tests. 
Able io offer advanced placement courses; 

Teachers have time to make lesson plans and personal time. I.EP. Plans. 
Qass Cap Size - intent good, but harms child when splits, relocation to other schools oc- 
cur throughout school year. 
Smaller class sizes have had the most visible impact. 

Though our test scores still lag behind, they have improved over 10% in the last 3 years. 
There will be no local money to put into salaries this year. 

Improve in the daily school attendence of smdents; Improvement in test scores • basic 
sldlls; reduced dropout rate. 

State mandated Kindergarten * improved competency & attendence laws, dropoutprevention 

program have had a positive impact. IMP, MTAI & staff development programs have 

had both positive & negative impacts. 

Readiness for grade one and improvement of skills 1-4. 

Increased availabili^ of programs to smdents due to more personnel. 

Lowered pupil-teacher ratio. 

North Carolina Basic Education Program. 

Greater av^bility of programs for students. Computer Assisted Instruction. 

Reduced the class space available & reduced classroom teacher time due to intervention re- 

quirernents for mainstreaniing special education students. 

Defivnt cash flow. 

Major change in schedule at JR. EQgh. 

Chpt 5; More academic subjects required to graduate; curriculum requirements have in- 
creased. 

Unified activities/more staff development, increased post high school program enrollment 
Better teacher (selection) but nptiiing specific. 

The students have received increased instruction & have been exposed to a wider variety of 
experiences. Increased test scores & improved public reaction. 
Higher test scores, niore pupils with more academic courses. 
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Many areas have improved though measurable data is scarce; ie., course offeringsincrease, 
achievement test scores, ACT scores, college-bound seniors. 
Difficult to tell. Test scores have improved 
Improved efficiency and attitudes toward accountability. 



Questionnaire Attachment ^11" 



SPEOFY HOW REFOmS HAVE AFFECTED THE QUAUTY OF INSTRUCTION: 

Better test results. Both the state basic competency test for pupils in grades 3,6, & 9 &the 
state's high school graduation examination show improved academic attainment The results 
on the SAT show steady academic growth of pupils. 
Teachers always gave 1 10%* how can they do more? 
CT.B.S. Test scores. Individual needs are being nief ' 

Emphasis on instmcdpn l^neficial; howcver^^^acher^srudent interaction decreased due to 
5lrict time on task and focus on covering academic material Socializing, blinking skills, 
creativi^dinnnished. Teachers threatened •less teaching more paper pushing. 
Our test scores arc showing consistent inq»x)vement Teacher evaluations show an 
improvement in instructional process. Mandated kindergarten showing an improvemciit in 
student-learning process. 

The intact has been postitve, but this is difficult to measure other than through improved test 
scores. 

Accrediation team visits, staff evaluations and other improvements have resulted in 
improved practices^lanning. Results ai^ reflected in improved test scores of smdents. 
I am sure tfiey have had an impact, but we have no means of measuring. 
Student curriculum, MTAI & staff development have made all personnel more conscious of 
what is being taught & how - accountability. Reading assistants • great impact on instruc- 
tional program in lower grades. 
Improvement in student performance is evident 
Imitruction is more organized 

Ini tialtcertification program has improved quality of teaching. 

Improvement in Standardized Test Scores show we are measuring the same goals and ob- 
jectives. 

We are expanding programs in Physical Education, the Arts, and Second Language. 
. Reduced class sizes. New programs added 

Classroom time spent witii regular education students has been reduced due to mandated 
mainstreaming of special education students. 

In most cases, full impact has not been determined due to short time span of implemen- 
tatipn« 

Unable to measure. 

TELLS Testing, New teacher induction. 

C3iapter5; More acadenuc subjects required to graduate; curriculum requirement in- 
creased 

\ 
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Testing measurement ratio, reading/math-State wide testing documents* 

Ix)cal refonn - Effective Teaching Program - resulted in much improvement in quality^ of 

teaclung; increase in test scon^^^ 

The quaUcy pf instruction has unproved as evidenced by the various approaches tried by 
personhei aftor extensive staff development 

Teachers are more aware of the need for students to be better prepared to go to college* 
. Only staff (fevelopment initiated locally can improve instruction. Raising teacher salaries 
does not improve instructional quality. 

Questionnaire Attachment ^12'^ 
SPECIFY HOW REFORMS HAVE AFFEOED STUDENT PERFORMANCE: 

Pupil test scores have increased showing tiiat die quality of instmction has been improvedin 

tfec.Pl^ few yean^ Thepcyfonmance imi^Qvements are due to more umfpim staiidards 

bemg ap^lM 6ur schools as a result of die state's plan for excellence* 

OuF students do not do any better that in previous years* They have always done well* 

ACT test scores have gone from 14.4 to 18.0 in five years. 

Test scores haye risen each year. 

Our system has always done a good job and had good student performance. Changes have 
been minimal lii our district Emphasis on test scores has pressured some tow ranking 
districts into "teaching the test'*; This hurts the entire evaluation process. 
Our test scores are showing consistent improvement Teacher evaluations show an 
improvement in instructional process. M^dated kindergarten showing an improvement in 
student-leaming process. 

The impact has been postitve, but tiiis is dif&cuk to measure other than through improved test 
scores. 

Smdent test scores have increased 

Kentucky Essential Skills Test (HEST) & otiiers. 

The average test scores have improved as measured by KEST« 

Noc^dehcer 

Increase on BS AP & FLE scores annually. MTAI impact on teacher as to how student 
perceives ^clun Districtwide IMP & St Curric* insured students taught 

object to which are helH iKx:ount Reading assist improved test scores in lower grades. 
Long range testing has not beeni^ohe.'^^oweve^^ improvement is evident 
ACT Scpres^up sonaewha:; insufficient data[ foiTSther quantification. 
MostMprpveinents are only in their first year. 
Scores have ixnprpved. 
Too early to measure. 

Achievement scores have imi)roved each year. 

We have observed a slight decline in average student performance during the past two years 
as measured by the Stanford Achievement Test 

Computer use has greatly enhanced instraction witii "at risk** students in lower elementary 
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grades* 

We feel that individual classroom instruction has improved 

lISLLS • improvement. Test of Essential Language and libraiy Skills* 

Student perfomiance has improved 

Ihczease in student performance measures in math/reading. 

Increase in test scores.> 

In each instance stated the students have received increased instruction and have been ex< 
posedtoamuch wider variety of experiences. The measurable in^)act shows up in in* 
creased test scores and improved public reaction. 
EOigher scores. 

Our local evaluation of standardized tests niay improve student performance. 

Many areas have improved though measurable data is scarce; Le.t course offeringsincreasct 

achievement test scores, ACT scores, college-bound seniors. 



Questionnairs Attachinsnt **13** 

SPECIFY HOW REFORMS WERE DESIGNED TO CONTRIBUTE TO AREA ECO- 
NOmC OPPORTUNITY OR DEVELOP.\r,NT: 

Alabama's Department of Education was made aware in tiie early *80's tiuough the 
Tennessee experience >yith.the Saturn CMC plant that education reform would brighten 
the siate's chances of attracting industry. 

The intent of the whole Reform Act was to inaprove tiie economic opportunity 

of our citizens. However, I cannot specifically pinpoint and particular parts of there< 
form designed specifically for this. 
A new vocational complex has been built 

Development of vocational education for district students. Obvious improvement m 
work entry level sldUs. 

We assume that tiie better the educational offerings, tiie more enticing tiie area will beto 
prospective businesses. This will contribute to tiie economic development 
Alternative education programs established « drop-out prevention, work-study programs, 
school-business partnerships. 



Questionnaire Attachment ^14" 

SPECIFY HOW YOUR DISTRICT WAS INVOLVED IN OR AWARE OF STATE EDUCA- 
TION REFORM NffiASURES BEING CONSIDERED PRIOR TO ADOPTION: 

Our State Department of Education held district meetings all across the state to introduce 
proposals for legislative consideration. 
Very aware of QBE. 

Committee meetings, news media, communications from State Depanmcnt of Education, 
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conferences.. 

Local statt^ ztpresentative was a leader in reform package. 

News, mediju inforxmtion sent to us by State Department of Education. 

Little local d^trict input was asked of districts. 

Made aware via state educational agencies/organizations and commvmication with state 
.le£^tors« 

.Though KSBA and KASA. 
Media school (education).groups & publications 

Aware due to discussions in in-servdce workshops and through committee involvements. 
Our.districimak^s every effort to stay in contact with legislators and informed of proposed 
legislation. 

We were not involved (included) prior to enactment or adoption. However, we were aware 
of some of the reform measures but did not realize the extent of the impact that the 
Education Reform Act would have on poor rural districts. 
Contact with the S tate Department of Education. 

Different personnel were involved oa State Task Forces. 

OSBA, B ASA Newsletters, conferences, hearings & meetings. State Board of Education 
member. 

By membership in professional organizations and legislative awareness. 

Hearings throughout the State. 

State Bulletins, ahnouncetnents, iegioi^ meetm^ 

We were told when the reform was to be implemented. 

4 Years of pre-school, 2 years kindergarten, elementary guidance. 

We served on various committees to oft;er input 

Served oa state cominittee. Input in policy before implementation. 



Questionnaire Attachment ^15" 

SPECIFY ANY REFORM POUCIES OR PROCEDURES WffiCH WERE LATER 
SCALED BACK OR ABANDONED: 

The Career Incentive Program (merit pay plan for teachers) was abandoned because iio one 
liked the system of evaluations and money was not available to fund the program. 
Consolidation was considered to meet accreditatioii requirements but after public hearings 
wi^re held and accreditation standards were changed, this was abandoned. 
Student Absentee Policy. 

Reorganization of ail the district schools was tabled because a bond referendum was de< 
feated 

Grade bycgrade achievement testing was scaled back due to cost 
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Questionnaire Attachment "16** 

SPECIFY ANY DIFHCULITES IN COMPLIANCE WITH STATE MAI^ ATES PRIOR 
TO JANUARY OF 1982: 

We had occasional probiems but not as pronounced as the present policies. 

As a g^wing district we have long had a problem providing adequate fticilities. 

Lack of state funds for high school textbooks & £rte textbooks for indigent children has 

placed die biuden of purchasing on the district The cap size w/no flexibility has made it 

hard to staff the schools. In order to comply, we have had to overstaff. 

Meeting class size itquinnents placed additional burden on finances and were difficult to 

implement because of lack of building space. 

Finances - lack of funds to implement 

No problem that could not be handled, but we did have prdblemsc 

Vd^onai'^Srd^^ m 1982: 

Very poor district - having difficulty meedhg all mandates. 

Most reforms required finitncial obligations. This was acheived by re-allocation of furids 
ratiier than the availability of additional funds. This reallocation n^sults in ^ ^me other areas 
being reduced 

Obtaining necessary funds has been a problem* 

Substandard school buildings. Many were closed which forced us to find other space. 



Questionnaire Attachment "17" 

SPECIFY DIFHCULTIES IN COMPLIANCE WTIH STATE MANDATES SINCE JA^^J- 
ARYOF19S2: 

Mandated changes have come about much faster than funding necessary to carry out the 
changes. 

Not enough space or money. 
Money is needed to fully implement 

Too many mandates^ policies, etc. with litde or no funding to implement programs. 
Group size mandates very i!!flexible. 

There is practically no flexibility in pupil/teacher ratios which presents serious staffing 
. problems in small schools. 
More local expenditure of funds* 

Teacher salaries are suffering in relation to other larger school districts. 

Class size 'inandates were hard to follow. We had to employ a teacher because there were 2 

kindergai jeh children over cap size. The following month 3 moved away. This litde 

district didn't have the money for an extra teacher. ^ 

Meeting class size requirments placed additional hirden on fin&nces and were difficult to 

implement because of lack of building space. 
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New teacher certification requirements - some of the new Performance Based Accreditation 
Requirements-1) teacher preparations-2) student/teacher ratios (number students) 3) le- 
gality of graduation requirements. 
More complicated and expensive. 

Vfiih the advent of the Basic Education program, our county has seen more difficulty in 
meeting all of the new rules. 

Due to our particular organization and the allotments tiie state is using, it will be difficult for 
us to coolly with the guidelines of the Basic Education Program unlesswe have additional 
help* 

It has been very difficult addressing the needs of special educadtion students because re- 
quests for unit allocations that are desperately needed have been turned down by the State 
Department of Special Education* 
Lack of available resources. Lack of state funding. 
CB.E. has caused a tremendous amount of extra difficulties. 

Certification is more difficult Demands have been made on our lunited facilties. Testing 
has added a great burden on time & finances. A xot of staff time is being expended on 
other items. 

Implementation of additional program requirements without additional administrative help. 
Funds too small to cover actual expenses of mandated change. Lack of space for additional 
program requirements. 

Time limits to begin implementation are unrealistic. Changes should be thought out before 
tiiey are mandated 

Increased work load; increased fimding needed. 

More state requirements-without sufficient funding support from state & federal. 
Some programs have been mandated but not fully funded. 
Increased funding to keep up witii mandates. 

Requirements are constantiy increasing. Additional reforms will require additional monies. 
Funding has not been adequate. 
Pupil/teacher ratios. 

Legislative action has made our role much more restrictive. 

Better informed stafi". Emphasis on compliance with state regulations. 



Questionnaire Attachment "18A" 

SPECIFY IMPACT OF EDUCATION REFORMS ON ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF: 

Work load increased tremendously for administrators. 
Paperwork has increased tremendously. 

Some positive benefits arc ascertained. The work load has been almost impossible with just 
5.5. Administrative staff. 

Level of staffing has decreased while programs have experienced continual growth. 
More paper work. 

All additional mandates implemented with no additional staff. 

The changes have caused a great increase in tiie workload of administrators. 
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Questionnaire Attachment 'ISB'' 

SPECIFY THE IMPACT OF THE REFORMS ON THE TEACHERS: 
Lateral entry programs have helped combat the teacher shortage. 

Mandated documentation for coRreladon between lesson plans and course of study have in- 

creased teacher workload and responsibility. 

Good teachers are leaving because they can't find time to teach. 

The changes have caused a large increase in the woridoad of the teachei-s. 



Questionnaire Attachment 

SPECIFY THE IMPACT THE REFORMS HAVE HAD ON THE STUDENTS: 

No Change. ^ 
Less teaching dme due to increased demands for teachers to document nearly every aspect 
of their work in order to be covered in case of liability lawsuits. 
The state seems to add on to the curriculum, but never seems to take away. Consequently, 
the content depth shrinks and the curriculum continues to be watered down. 
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Appendix S : 
STATE OFFICIALS INTERVIEW GUIDE 



BACKGROUND: 

♦ Purpose of ARC study: to provide a comprehensive icport on the implementation of 

educational reform in small, rural^ school districts in the Appalachian Region and to 
determine what is different in rural schools as a result of reform activities. 

♦ Portions of study completed to date: 

• Inventory of education reforms that have been implemented in your state since 
January of 1982 (enacted by the legislature, or adopted by the State Board of 
Education); and, 

• Distribution of a questionnaire to 1 14 rural districts in the region* 

♦ Now interviewing state officials- Finally, we will select 4-6 local school districts in the 

Region as case studies. 



^ NON-METRO SMALL CENTERS: Tliese counties either have concentrations of employ- 
ment equal to 85% or more of the number of resident workers and urban centers of 
less than 10,000 population, or where the E/R ratio is 1^0 or greater. 
NON-METRO RURAL: Thirty counties which have urban places (all under 3,500 popu- 
lation) each having less than 20 percent of the county population. 



PERSON INTERVIEWED: _ 

TITLE: 

NAME OF INTERVIEWER: 
DATE OF INTERVIEW: 
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TNTERVTEWOUESTIQNS! 

L In your opinion, have the course offerings of nural school districts changed as a result of 

education reforms impleniented in your state since January of 1982? Yes; 

No* Please explain: . 



2. Since January of 1982, have rural school districts been required to expend any additional 
local funds beyond the previous year's base in order to finance state mandated educa- 
tion reforms! \ es No. If yes, specify. 



3. Have any of these reforms resulted in any measurable impact on the administration of the 
small and rural schools? Yes __No. Specify what improvements if any have 
resulted from each reform or what negative impact, if any, each reform may have had 
on the functioning of the schools. 



4. Have any of these reforms resulted in any measurable impact on the quality of instruc- 
tion? Yes N o Specify what improvements if any have resulted from each 

reform or what negative impact, if any, each reform may have had on the quality of 
instruction. Indicate how the improvement or adverse effect is measured. 
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5. Have any of these reforms had any measurable impa^^ the peiforaiance of students as 
measured by student testing, classroom evaluations or other measurement techniques? 

Yes N o Specify what improvements; if any, have resulted from each reform 
or what negative impact, if any, each reform may have had on the quality of instruc- 
tion. Indicate how tilt improvement or adverse effect is measured, . 



6, Were any of the reforms designed to contribute to area economic opportunity or economic 
development? Yes N o if yes, explain the nature of the ref omi and its 
impact • that is, whether students are better prepared for the transition to work as a 
result of die reforuL 



Were small, rural school districts involved in or aware of education reform measures 

being considered at the state level prior to enactment or adoption? Yes No 

Please specify the nature of their awareness or involvement 



8. Did your state implement any changes in school policy or procedures designed to improve 
school operations or performance since January of 1982 which were later scaled back 

or abandoned? Yes N o Specify the nature of die change and the reason for 

its later modification or elimination. 
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9. Did small, rural school districts experience any difficulty in complying with state policies 
.andprocedurespriorto January of 1982? _Yes _No If the answer is yes, 
specify the area or areas of compliance which posed the problem for the small, rural 
districts and the rcason(s) for the difficulty, [ 



10- Have small, rural school districts experienced any increased or decreased difficulties in 
complying with state policies and procedures since January of 1982? _Increased 

difficulty, ^Decreased difficulty- No change. Please specify the nature of the 

change if any, , 



11. Have there been any unintended consequences of the reforms, particularly as they relate 
to small, rural school districts? 



12. Have any of the reforms resulted in any change in public attitudes toward schools, 
particularly in small, rural school districts? 
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13. In your opinion, would you characterize as positive or negative the effects of state 
mandated or encouraged educational reforms implemented in small, rural school 
districts since January of 1982 on : 

Please circle the appropriate number 
(0 represents a neutral position; -1 through -5 
represent increasingly negative effects while 
•f 1 through +5 represent increasingly positive 
effects.) 



A. Administrative staff: 

Changes in workload: 
Changes in turnover rates: 
Changes in responsibilities: 



-5 -4 -3 -2 
-5 -4 -3 -2 
-5 -4 -3 -2 



■1 0 +1 +2 +3 44 +5 
-1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 
-1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 



Comments: 



Teachers: 

Changes in workload: 
• Changes in turnover rates: 
Changes in responsibilities: 
Changes in percentage teaching 
outside of area of certification: 

Comments: 



-5 -4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 
-5 -4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 
-5 -4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 

-5 -4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 



C. Students: 

Changes in hours of instruction: 
Changes in attendance: 
Changes in student perfomiance: 

Comments: 



-5 -4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 
-5 -4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 
-5 -4 -3 -2 4 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 
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14. Which small, rural school district in your state has donc/is doing, in your opinion, the 

bcstjob of implementing the reforms? . Which small, raral 

school district is experiencing the most difficulty in implementing the refomis? 

. (The purpose of this question is only to help identify the 

.school districts for case studies*) 

15. What major changes is the state now considering in order to further enhance learning and 

the educational system in your state? 
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